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of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtually all 
the professions. Here three G-E men brief the career- 
possibilities which the company offers to the marketing 
specialist, the accountant, and the manufacturing trainee. 


FUTURES IN MARKETING 


C. H. Lang (Michigan), Vice President responsible for 
all sales activities of Apparatus Dept.: “I believe that the 
need for increased sales efforts to maintain the current 
high level of business activity provides new and greater 
opportunities in the marketing of industrial products, 
Extensive training is offered in all phases of our marketing 
program—selling, application and service engineering, 
market analysis, and advertising and sales promotion.” 


CAREER IN FINANCE 


H. A. MacKinnon, Assistant Comptroller and member of 
Company Education Committee: “New products coupled 
with the company’s growth are providing excellent open- 
ings in business management. Since 1919, our Business 
Training Course and travelling auditors staff have pro- 
vided direct channels through which young men have 
progressed into all types of accounting and financial 
management positions with General Electric.” 





MANUFACTURING TRAINEE 


Dick Saunders (Rochester): “As a member of the G-E 
Manufacturing Leadership Program, I’m getting the know- 
how of manufacturing through ‘personal apprenticeships’ 
to seasoned managers. These varied assignments have 
included sitting in on labor relations meetings, handling 
grievances, taking time studies, establishing production 
schedules, and operating machine tools. It’s the best way 
I know to learn the working of a complex business.” 


write: Business Training Course, 
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35th Annual Fitting and Showmanship 
Contest 


Thursday, March 24th at 1:00 P.M. 
JUDGING PAVILION 


CLASSES IN DAIRY CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, 
BEEF CATTLE AND HORSES 


Prizes Will Be Awarded 
In The Ring 


SPECIAL FEATURE ATTRACTION ! 
DAIRY MAID CONTEST 


EAT DINNER IN REAL HOME STYLE AT THE CAFETERIA 
OPERATED BY THE CLUB ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF WING 
HALL. MEALS SERVED MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY FROM 
17:00 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 





HE Firestone Champion Ground Grip 

is the only tractor tire that takes a big, 

clean, “full traction bite” clear across the 

wei tread ... from shoulder to shoulder and 
in the center too. That’s why it outpulls 
other tractor tires by such a wide margin. 


The Firestone Champion Ground Grip 
me) takes a deeper bite because the tread bars 
are higher, and a bigger bite because the 
tread bars are longer and there are more 
inches of contact with the ground. It 
takes a cleaner bite because the bars are 
joined at the center and flare outward to 
permit easy exit for mud and trash. 


A look at the Champion Ground Grip 
tread will show you why this tire out- 
pulls any other tractor tire. Your nearby 

" Firestone Dealer or Store will be glad to 
put a set of Firestone Champion Ground 
Grips on your tractor and let you prove 
them to your own satisfaction. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
ad every Monday evening over NBC 
Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


1 USE FIRESTONE CHAMPION TIRES 
2 USE FIRESTONE HYDRO-FLATION 
3 USE ONLY 12 LBS. PRESSURE 
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Top honors for OUR COVER go once again to Vic Stephen, who, 
in spite of the nervous supervision of the Editor, was able to turn 
out a work of art worthy of this occasion. 
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Up to Us 


ACED with an event of the 

magnitude of Farm and Home 
Week, we feel almost inclined to re- 
linquish our editorial prerogatives 
for the time being, and to devote 
ourselves wholeheartedly to the task 
of welcoming the visitors and friends 
who will attend and participate in 
the week’s program of activities. 

It is not through any deficiency 
of ingenuity or lack of industry that 
we decline the opportunity to set 
down in timeless prose, a message 
of inspiration to our readers this 
month. Rather it stems from a con- 
scious desire to magnify that which 
is most worthy of magnification. It 
would be a sign of acute self-indul- 
gence were we to seize this platform 
in an attempt to wrest the lime- 
light from the numerous other in- 
dividuals and events that will be 
competing for the public eye at this 
time. Discretion and sound journal- 
istic ethics dictate that our “Ode to 
Farm and Home Week” be a re- 
strained and humble one, devoid 
of all pomp and circumstance, lest 
we distract the reader from the 
solemn purpose of the occasion. 


To Quench Our Thirst 


We will not follow the lead of so- 
called “sophisticated” publications 
who, enraptured by their own elo- 
quence, might attempt to envision 
Ithaca as a Mecca and spiritual 
home for thousands of devout pil- 

i izens, who come 
hither to quench their burning 
thirst for knowledge at our font 
of wisdom. 





Our characteristic style, Spartan 
in its simplicity, and devoid of flour- 
ishes or involved phraseology will 
not permit such journalistic ex- 
cesses however, and we must fall 
back on rugged, homespun Ameri- 
canisms to express our sentiments 
to the fullest. 

In search of the warmest and most 
enthusiastic word known to Christ- 
endom, we have hit upon one that 
best conveys our sentiments this 
38th Farm and Home Week, A.D. 
1949. 

WELCOME! We're glad you 


came. We hope you'll come again. 


N.B. 

































































hard work 


But the present day New York farmer has to be more than 

a hard worker. In a sense, he has had to become an entomologist, 

a chemist, plant breeder, soil scientist, and many other things 
all rolled into one. 

Farm and Home Week is for all of you who have made New 


York a leading state in the production of many food products. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


THe CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Thomas E. Dewey 
Governor March 2, 1949 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


Mr. Ned W. Bandler 
Editor-in-Chief 

The Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, New York 


Dear Mr. Bandler: 


It is a pleasure to send warm greetings to the readers of 
the special issue of the Cornell Countryman commemorating the 
38th Annual Farm and Home Week of our great University. 


Cornell has a particular place in my respect and affections. 
The relationship between the State and the University is neither 
casual nor temporary. In more than one vital respect, they are 
inseparable. The magnificent State Colleges at Cornell provide 
leadership for the whole Nation and are a link of affection 
between the State and Cornell as well as a fine service to all of 
the people of the State. 


| suppose | have seen more of the people at Cornell on 
more problems than any of my predecessors, and scarcely a 
week passes without my seeing or hearing from some member 
of the faculty about dairy problems at my own farm, about the 
Extension Service or some one of the Colleges. 


During all of my years as Governor, | have enjoyed no 
relationship more than the close working contact | have had with 
the members of the various faculties. 


Cornell’s 38th Annual Farm and Home Week should be a 
memorable occasion, celebrating the immense progress made 
in our State by reason of this great partnership in combating 
animal disease, in research in dozens of different fields, in the 
training of boys and girls through 4-H Clubs, the education of 
farmers and veterinarians at Ithaca, and in the continuing help 
to them throughout their lives through the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


It is a pleasure to salute all my good friends at Cornell on 
this happy occasion and the great number of visitors who will 
attend these immensely valuable sessions. 


With all good wishes, | am 


Sincerely yours, 















































“We Welcome You To 
Farm and Home Week” 


Upper Campus Deans Greet University Visitors 


WE welcome you to the 38th an- 
nual Farm and Home Week. All 
of us at Cornell look forward with 
a great deal of pleasure to your 
yearly visits which have developed 
into the biggest event of the year on 
your campus. 

You will find the professors of re- 
search, teaching, and extension “at 
home” to answer questions, discuss 
problems and hear your suggestions 
on how they might be of service to 
you. That is one of the major rea- 
sons these annual visits are so im- 
portant. They are a vital part of a 
two-way channel of information 
which is effective only when we 
know your needs. We base much of 
our work on this knowledge. 

Each one of us at Cornell gets a 
real boost in morale because Farm 
and Home Week lets us know that 
you feel the Colleges of Agricul- 


As Colleges Prepare for Record Attendance 


ture, Home Economics, and Veter- 
inary Medicine are realiy your own 
and are making use of them. The 
contacts are valuable to members 
of the staff and they feel visitors 
bring far more to them than many 
persons might think. 

Farm and Home Week grew out 
of the idea of inviting the people 
the Colleges are intended to serve 
to come in once a year to see and 
hear what is going on. Now per- 
sons walking in and making them- 
selves at home in every department 
is the accepted thing. It is a first 
rule on the campus that no doors 
are barred and any person is wel- 
come to step into any department 
or laboratory. 


College For A Week 
We regretted the necessity to stop 
the event during the war and were 
anxious for the time when we might 





DEAN WILLIAM I. MYERS, College of Agriculture, and 


DEAN ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT, College of Home Economics 

























DEAN W. A. HAGAN 


College of Veterinary Medicine 


again extend this annual invitation. 
Last year we asked you to come 
even though housing and eating 
facilities were overcrowded and the 
program had to be geared for one- 
day visitors. Your attendance and 
interest assured us that the many 
weeks of work and planning were 
well spent. Because there are im- 
proved housing and food arrange- 
ments this year, some of you may 
want to spend several days or the 
full week “going to college.” 

As in past years the program has 
been planned to meet the current 
needs of rural people by increas- 
ing efficiency on the farm and in 
the home and in offering opportuni- 
ties to learn of comfortable living. 
By making more use of exhibits, 
moving pictures, and forums in 
which staff members from different 
departments participate, we have 
expanded our opportunities to help 
on some of the important problems 
in farming and homemaking. 

Our hope is that this visit to your 
campus will be both enjoyable and 
profitable. 

Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
Dean, College of Home 
Economics 

W. I. Myers 
Dean, College of Agri- 
culture 

W. A. Hagan 
Dean, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine 
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OUR-SCORE and eleven years 

ago one of our forefathers, while 
busy setting forth upon this con- 
tinent a new civilization in one of 
its many unsettled areas, had the 
unusually good foresight to include 
Liberty Hyde Bailey among his 
constructive donations to the de- 
velopment of our nation. 

World famous for his magnificent 
contributions to agricultural science 
and education, Liberty Hyde Bailey 
was personally well-known to Cor- 
nellians and the thousands upon 
thousands of people who came in 
contact with him through his many 
writings or in his role of teacher, 
advisor, and Dean of the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. 

Having outlived his generation 
with seemingly no effort at all, he 
has graduated into the position of 
being regarded as an almost legen- 
dary figure to the younger genera- 
tions that came into being subse- 
quent to his retirement from the 
more public activities of his career. 
This impression has been accentu- 
ated by his phenomenal capacity 
for travel, work, and thought at an 
age when most are content to watch 
the world go by from the vantage 
point of a cushioned rocking chair. 


In Search of Something New 

Indeed, it is hardly strange that 
Americans, whose sense of adven- 
ture generally languishes past the 
half-century mark, should look with 
complete amazement at his exten- 
sive and frequent excursions into 
inaccessible by-ways of civilization 
in search of something yet undis- 
covered or unclassified. The news 
that the indefatigable 91-year-old 
botanist was abandoning the seren- 
ity of the Hortorium on Sage Place 
for an expedition to the remote and 
only sketchily explored British Vir- 
gin Islands this winter, caused even 
the all-powerful editors of LIFE 
magazine to take proper editorial 
notice. 


Elder Statesman 
The COUNTRYMAN, familiar 
with Liberty Hyde Bailey only as 
an elder statesman of agriculture, 
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91 YEARS YOUNG 


by Ned Bandler °49 





LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


enshrouded in a barely transparent 
aura of legend and public reverence, 
wanted to pierce the curtain that 
has seemingly surrounded him since 
his “retirement” years ago. To that 
end, Associate Editor Warren Wig- 
sten, and Editor Ned Bandler were 
dispatched to find out why a person 
who had spent a lifetime and a half 
constantly moving from one hori- 
zon to another would forsake what 
rest and quiet a conflict ridden 
world is capable of providing. 

We announced ourselves at the 
red-brick Bailey home on Sage 
Place one Sunday afternoon, and 
were invited to come in, having 
convinced Miss Ethel Z. Bailey that 
the imminence of Dean Bailey’s de- 
parture on another botanical ex- 
pedition made the disruption of his 
Sabbath imperative to the interests 
of enlightened journalism. 

Passing through the hall into a 
long, low, living-room, we hesi- 
tated for a moment at the thresh- 
hold. Perhaps it was the striking 
and uncanny resemblance his pro- 
file bore to our mental image of 
what he would be like that riveted 
our attention so firmly. 


“Tip The Cat” 
The spell was broken by Dean 
Bailey setting the book he was read- 
ing on “Mammals in North Am- 


erica” safely out of reach, and in- 
viting us to visit a while. He asked 
us to sit down and “tip out the 
cat” who was majestically presiding 
over the most comfortable rocking 
chair in the room. Yellow in color, 
the cat was of rather formidable 
size, and displayed a vexed “I-dare- 
you-to-disturb-me” look, and while 
Warren Wigsten retreated to a 
nearby couch, the Editor of the 
Countryman ensconced himself in 
a neighboring arm chair, avoiding 
possible entanglement with “Gin- 
ger” and subsequent loss of face. 
Dean Bailey responded most gen- 
erously to our queries, and provid- 
ed a rich account of a century of 
American history in an effortless 
and sparkling manner that con- 
trasted most favorably with the 
efforts of certain college history de- 
partments whose habit it is to em- 
balm their history before serving 
it up warmed-over to their students. 


Pigeons and Indians 

We became so engrossed in his 
description of his boyhood life on 
the Michigan frontier, the trapping 
of wild pigeons with the Indians 
that inhabited the countryside, the 
story of his early experiences as a 
student and teacher, that we not 
only lost track of- time, but fla- 
grantly disregarded our original 
purpose of tracing the history and 
development of Farm and Home 
Week from its inception to the pres- 
ent day. 

Dean Bailey’s keen memory and 
infallible command of events and 
happenings in their chronological se- 
quence afforded us an absorbing 
panorama of the growth and de- 
velopment of agricultural education 
as we know it today. 


A New Dignity 

He grew especially animated as 
he traced the strides taken in the 
dignifying of the profession of agri- 
culture and he stressed the magni- 
tude of the revolution that had 
transformed the thinking and atti- 
tude of people on that subject. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER HALL, HOME OF THE 


HE People of New York State 
will entertain the Department 
of Home Economics at the House- 
keepers’ Conference in connection 
with the second annual Farmers’ 
Week.” This statement might have 
appeared on the bulletin for Farm- 
ers’ Week in 1909. It would have 
been indicative of the purpose of 
the “home side of country life” 
the first appearance of what is now 
our annual Farm and Home Week. 
It was a small, overworked group 
of guests that was greeted by New 
York State that Monday morning 
in 1909. Beneath the visible surface 
emotions of the group was a feeling 
of pride. It was partly satisfaction 
in themselves—the farmers and the 
taxpayers—for here was a sound in- 
vestment for their money. Invest- 
ments in education are seldom likely 
to decrease in value. The Depart- 
ment of Home Economics made its 
debut that week, forty years ago, 
and in that relatively short span of 
years has developed out of a diffi- 
cult birth and struggling childhood 
into the full bloom of poised, ma- 
ture, maidenhood. 
At First—Failure 
The first attempt to establish a 
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by Martha Jean Salzberg ’51 


home economics course at Cornell 
was a failure. The possibility of in- 
troducing the new science into Cor- 
nell University was considered 

the first Lake Placid Conference in 
1899, by those men and women from 
all parts of the country who were 
leaders in trying to promote this 
new field of education. A bill was 
introduced in the state legislature. 
However, the report made by the 
committee on the bill was to the 
effect that, “Other large appropria- 
tions for the State Universities have 
precedence, and legislators do not 
yet take a broad view that public 
money spent for higher education 
does tangibly benefit the masses.” 


An Opening Wedge 

With the State disinterested, and 
the University taxed to the limit 
by the demands of its numerous 
activities, an endowment for home 
economics seemed impossible. How- 
ever Liberty Hyde Bailey, profes- 
sor of horticulture, entered the 
wedge by prying an opening for 
home economics at Cornell. He 
planned a reading course for farm- 
ers’ wives similar to that for farm- 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


_. . Comes of Age 


ers. Martha Van Rensselaer was 
chosen to assume the responsibility. 
Miss Van Rensselaer was a woman 
who knew women, who knew the 
problems of the rural household, and 
who felt “the lack of some vital 
element in education for women as 
homemakers.” 
Men and Mud 

It was in 1900 that Miss Van 
Rensselaer moved into a small base- 
ment room in Morrill Hall. The 
decorations for her office were steam 
pipes, and resources were limited, 
but the reading course was a suc- 
cess. The gratitude of the farm wo- 
men was well expressed in a letter 
sent to Miss Van Rensselaer: “I 
cannot tell you what it means to 
me to think that somebody cares. 
My life is made up of men, men, 
mud, mud. Send bulletins and re- 
member me in your prayers.” 

Miss Van Rensselaer won the 
people over, but had some difficulty 
introducing this new science to the 
established curriculum of the pro- 
fessors. A bacteriologist asked how 
he could possibly help. Miss Van 
Rensselaer said, “I would like to 
learn about the bacteriology of the 
dishcloth so I can explain to farm 
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women the importance of its clean- 
liness.” The reply came, “Oh, they 
do not need to know about bac- 
teria. Teach them to keep the dish- 
cloth clean because it’s nicer that 
way.” In 1903-04 three courses re- 
lating to home and family life were 
offered for college credit by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Home Economics was introduced 
to a new audience in the State 
through the winter courses in 1905- 
(06. There were no requirements for 
entrance and no credit was given. 
Forty women registered for three 
months during that winter. There 
was a distinguished group of lec- 
turers. The variety and nature of 
the subjects indicate the distance 
which home economics had already 
traveled. However, there was 
cracked pavement ahead for the 
second group of winter courses in 
1906-07. When Miss Van Rensselaer 
presented her budget for that year’s 
winter courses there was no money. 
Director Bailey had neglected to 
provide for the continuance of the 
courses in the confusion of increased 
Agriculture College administrative 
detail. Miss Van Rensselaer went 
ahead with the little money left 
from the previous year’s winter 
courses to carry on the experiment. 


A New Department 
A Department of Home Eco- 
nomics was organized at Cornell in 
1907-08 by Director Bailey. He ap- 


pointed Miss Van Rensselaer and 
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Martha Van Rensselaer Hall was never like this! Formerly the headquarters 
of the Home Economics College, this Roberts Hall room is now part of the 
Cornell Countryman office. 


Miss Flora Rose co-directors of the 
Department. For the next twenty- 
five years these two women worked 
together for a common cause—the 
development of a Department—a 
School—a College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Their first offices, lecture 
rooms, and labs were under the 
eaves in Roberts Hail—now the 
COUNTRYMAN office. The uni- 
versity faculty spent the next few 
years in long and heated argu- 
ments advanced against permitting 
the two women to become profes- 
sors—the University would lose 
status; women didn’t know as much 
as men; women were out of place 
in this man’s world. However, the 





The latest in vacuum cleaning technique, as demonstrated 
at a home economics exhibit. 
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University of “generous founding” 
finally appointed the two women to 
professorships. They were congratu- 
lated on their victory by Director 
Bailey. He made clear the precarious 
position, however, by saying, “For 
a while, at least, do not take ad- 
vantage of the new rank to attend 
meetings of the university faculty. 
First, let the memory of opposition 
be forgotten.” 
Gains Independence 

The first announcement of the 
new department met a sad fate. 
Due to the lack of funds and the 
few hours allowed to students for 
courses outside the State Colleges, 
the catalogue died at birth. Many 
of the faculty advisors objected 
to this non-cultural form of educa- 
tion. Despite all, a survey course in 
foods attracted many Arts students, 
and the department was on its way. 
In a few years the Department of 
Home Economics became independ- 
ent, self-contained. Gradually the 
courses were withdrawn for students 
outside of Home Economics. Al- 
though this isolation defeated one 
of its essential purposes, the depart- 
ment was gaining inner strength. 
Throughout its development Home 
Economics has had to make ad- 
vances “on its own.” State resources 
were limited because there was no 
specific number of dollars saved. 
Whatever was given by the state 
was secured solely on the basis of 
emotional appeal. 

A Milestone Is Passed 
In 1908-09, the Department of 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Rural Church 


Has An Answer 


by Wib Pope ’51 


O, your rural church is having its 

troubles? It’s hard to meet the 
missionary quotas? You don’t know 
where the minister’s next pay check 
is coming from? Well, don’t think 
your church’s plight is different 
from that of other country churches. 

But there are a few country 
churches that do have a different 
story to tell. If you visit the north- 
ern New York towns of Westdale, 
Williamstown, or Amboy Center in 
Oswego county, you will find three 
prosperous churches with enviable 
parish programs. 

Lots of Action 

Depending on the age and the 
interests of the people with whom 
you may visit, you will hear about 
the wonderful men’s chorus, the 
fun at last week’s neighborhood 
nights in the various homes, next 
summer’s boy’s camp at Gifford’s 
Lake, the Young Couple’s Club, or 
any one of a multitude of other 
church-centered activities. 

“Unusually wealthy communi- 
ties,” you say, or “Somebody willed 
them a million dollars.” Not at all! 
These good folk, just decided that 
cooperation is as fundamental as 
competition, and set out to prove 
it. All of these things came with 
their association as a cooperative 
parish. Eight years ago these towns 
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had five separate churches of three 
denominations served by three pas- 
tors. All three had their financial 
difficulties and none could pay, nor 
consequently hold, well-trained per- 
sonnel. 

The people of Westdale and Wil- 
liamstown saw the benefits of a co- 
operative plan and federated their 
Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. Soon the Amboy Center 
Baptists joined the larger parish. 
The pooled resources of these three 
communities made possible the hir- 
ing of a full time, well-trained pas- 
tor and a competent director of re- 
ligious education. After seven years 
of successful operation you will find 
the parish eagerly following the 
energetic leadership of Reverend 
Richard Haynes and Miss Evelyn 


Curtis at those posts. Reverend 


Stanley F. Skinner was the first pas- 
tor of that larger parish. 


The Movement Gathers Impetus 

Lest we give the impression that 
this is the only such group let us 
explain that there are around eighty 
in New York State. You can have 
one, too. The movement is not a 
rapid one—four or five such or- 
ganizations have come into being 
each year for the past few years— 
but it apparently is slowly and 
surely growing. This slow growth 
should not be condemned, because 
most sound things do come slowly. 

Help Is Available 

You like this idea? Then your 
first problem is to make the rest of 
the people in your proposed parish 
feel the same way. That may take 
a long time. Too often the larger 
parish is not born until there is just 
no other alternative. Then its people 
wonder why they wasted all of 
these years before trying it. 

You will find several agencies 
able and willing to help you start 
the program. The various denomina- 
tional rural program departments 
will gladly help. The Rural Church 
Institute headed by Reverend 
Ralph Williamson and his associate, 
Reverend Stanley F. Skinner, with 


offices at Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
York, devotes a great deal of time 
each year to this work. 
Churches Retain Individuality 
First of all, dispel any ideas that 
individual churches will lose their 
identity! This is not at all neces- 
sary, but is a very common argu- 
ment against larger parish work. 
The constitutions or “articles of 
agreement” of most of these groups 
deal only with their activities as 
a group. Each individual church is 
left to pursue its own denomina- 
tional program as it sees fit. 
Overall programs are formulated 
by a parish council on which each 
church has equal representation. 
The representatives are usually se- 
lected at the 
meetings. 
Financing of parish work is oft 
times accomplished by a_ share 
method, proportioned by the active 
membership of each church. How- 
ever, there is no one right answer 
for this question. Rulings have to 
be tailored to fit each situation. 


Strength Comes from Within 

Most parishes find easier sledding 
if they have worked together on 
common projects in the past, though 
this is not an essential. For an ex- 
ample: The churches of the new 
Central Jefferson Cooperative Par- 
ish have worked together on their 
bible school programs for many 
years. The past few years the same 
director was hired by all of the 
churches then the pastors worked 
together with the director from 
community to community. This, 
along with other cooperative enter- 
prises, grew through the years un- 
til these eight churches just natu- 
rally fell into a larger parish pat- 
tern. As might be expected, they 
had little difficulty when the time 
came to formally create their or- 
ganization, because the bonds of 
true Christian cooperation had al- 
ready been established. 

Be sure that the people concerned 


individual annual 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How About a Farm Pond? 


Farmers Are Finding That a Pond Pays Big Dividends 


In Food, Fun, Fire Protection and Farm Irrigation 


Farm “ponditis” has bitten farm- 
ers in the northeast. Ponds for farm 
use are now being built at an un- 
precedented rate. In New York 
State 82 farm ponds were built in 
1945, 268 in 1946, 469 in 1947, and 
505 in 1948. The 1948 figure is 
probably low in relation to the oth- 
ers because the requirements for 
classification as a farm pond were 
raised last year. The farmer’s en- 
thusiasm for ponds is understand- 
able, for the list of benefits to be 
derived from them is long and im- 
pressive—fire protection, fish rais- 
ing, swimming and boating, water 





for livestock and irrigation, flood 
control, and esthetic value. It even 
seems possible that a farmer could 
have all the benefits from the same 
pond, if circumstances were favor- 
able. 


Difficulties Are Present 

There are several factors which 
should be considered, however, be- 
fore constructing a farm pond. One 
of these is the character of the sub- 
soil upon which the pond is con- 
structed. If it is permeable, water 
will leak through and under the 
dam. Even with the impervious sub- 
soils found near Ithaca, leaks oc- 
casionally develop. One of the four 
ponds constructed in the fall of 
1947 by the USDA at the Arnot 
experiment station has a leak which 
makes the pond of little use at pres- 
ent. It is possible, however, to use 
commercial sealers. These com- 
pounds seal the pores in the soil of 
which the dam is constructed, and 
have proved to be quite effective 
where properly applied. Unfortun- 
ately, the cost is almost prohibitive. 
We must conclude that subsoil 
character is one limiting factor in 
pond construction and _ location, 
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by Don Richter ’50 


along with the ability of the con- 
structor to pack the dam into a 
tight, impervious mass. This might 
prevent its location near farm build- 
ings for fire protection. 


Flood Control? 

Flood control as one of the ad- 
vantages of a farm pond would 
seem to be of little consequence. For 
effective control of floods it is neces- 
sary to have collecting basins large 
enough to hold the runoff from a 
considerable downpour over a large 
area. Thus, a pond would have to 
be kept low so that it would have 
sufficient capacity in case of a flood. 
This would conflict with a farmer’s 
desire to have his pond full as a 
reserve in case of fire, or as a de- 
pendable source of water for live- 
stock or irrigation. Naturally, the 
desire to have his pond full would 
be stronger than his desire to pro- 
tect lowlands miles away from 
flood. In addition, many ponds are 
protected from runoff by diversion 
ditches so they will not silt in. 
This is especially true of the spring- 
fed type of pond. A heavy down- 
pour would bypass such a pond. 


Also, the number of small ponds 
necessary for significant flood con- 
trol would be beyond present ex- 
pectations. 


Fish Need Care 


Experiences with fish culture in 
farm ponds have in general been 
promising. The main danger here 
seems to be the possibility of wrong 
or complete lack of management. 
It will no doubt seem an absolute 
waste of money to some farmers 
when they are told to dump 500 
pounds of fertilizer in their ponds 
each year for every acre of pond 
surface. Yet, fish, like any other 
livestock, must be fed if they are 
to grow and be an asset to the 
farmer. Their only food in a farm 
pond is microscopic plant and ani- 
mal life. To promote the growth of 
such it is necessary to provide a 
satisfactory nutrient medium—and 
commercial fertilizer fills the bill. 
In fact, it is desirable to have the 
microscopic life so abundant that 
the color of the pond takes on a 
green hue. The usual measure of 


(Continued on page 38) 





The main pond at the Arnot experiment station showing portable water pumps 
in the foreground. 
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It's Round-Up Time! 


The spring day broke bright and 
clear, and John Dewey breathed a 
sigh of relief at the prospect of good 
weather as he downed a quick 
breakfast and drove to the judging 
pavilion. The occasion was the 
Round-Up Fitting and Showman- 
ship Contest of 1948, one of Farm 
and Home Week’s feature attrac- 
tions. John was in charge of the 
show. 

For many weeks he and his as- 
sistant, Bud Stanton, had been mak- 
ing preparations, getting a program 
filled with ads from breeders and 
manufacturers, and lining up prizes 
for the contestants. This done at 
last, there was the pavilion to make 
ready. So we find them, with many 
assistants, scurrying here and there, 
climbing up into the rafters of the 
pavilion, working to turn the drab 
structure into a thing of beauty. 

Finishing Touches 
Not far behind these two men 
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Ray Lahue 50 
Y Warren Wigsten ‘50 


that morning were the 120 contes- 
tants, each anxious to put the fin- 
ishing touches on the dairy cow, 
beef animal, sheep, swine or horse 
he was to show in the afternoon. 

Out in the dairy barn, Doug Mur- 
ray, dairy cattle superintendent, 
was giving tips on showing and 
brushing to the eager lads and las- 
sies. 

Sundays, Too 

The boys and girls had been 
working hard since the drawing 
three weeks earlier, when they chose 
which class of livestock they wanted 
to compete in and then drew lots 
for the various animals available 
in the Cornell herds and flocks. Sat- 
urdays and Sundays and even nights 
after lab found many of them lead- 
ing their animals, making friends 
with fellow contestants and inter- 
ested professors and herdsmen, and 
learning much about livestock and 
how to handle them, 


—Magacs *50 


The Big Show Begins 

Their long hours of work were 
rewarded at the big show on the 
afternoon of April 6. Clean show 
uniforms began to displace dirty 
overclothes and we knew that the 
big event was at hand. John Dewey 
gave the word for the first class of 
Holsteins to start down from the 
barn and the contest began. 

The result of the show was pic- 
torially recorded with rare photo- 
graphic skill by Andy Magacs, a 
Cornell Ag student. The picture, 
which so completely tells the story 
of the keen competition, enthusias- 
tic crowd, and gay decorations, 
leaves out only the soft music which 
gave the pavilion an air of the big 
time show-ring. 

42 Years Ago 

Professor H. H. Wing, first head 
of the Animal Husbandry depart- 
ment, got the students to organize 
the club way back in 1907. Since 
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then the organization has had as 
its goals, the stimulation of a greater 

love and appreciation for good live- 

stock, creation of a more informal 

personal relationship between stu- 

dents and faculty, and stimulation 

of the men of the College of Agri- 

culture to high scholastic attain- 

ment, 

The club program as we know it 
today speaks for itself in showing 
just how well these goals are met. 

Starting with the club on its year 
of activity we find the bulletin 
boards sporting an announcement 
of the “Round-Up Club Smoker” to 
be held in Willard Straight Hall, 
October 16. Featuring an outstand- 
ing speaker plus plenty of fun and 
good company, the smoker is 
Round-Up’s way of getting to know 
freshmen and interesting them in 
the club. 

Every Other Tuesday 

Regular meetings come every 
other Tuesday night throughout the 
year. Some outstanding speakers in 
livestock and allied fields address 
these meetings, giving students an 
opportunity to see what top men 
already in the field are doing. It 
was at one of these meetings that 
plans were made for the first dairy 
cattle judging contest of the year. 
This contest is just one of a series 
of four (two dairy and two live- 
stock shows) run by the club each 
year. 

As winter moved along, everyone 
began to think about the spring 
showmanship contest. First the Su- 
perintendent, Bud Stanton, and his 
assistant, Warren Wigsten, were 
elected so that they could begin 
to correspond with prospective ad- 
vertisers and prize donors. Soon af- 





—Rich ’51 
Round-Up Club Officers 
Left to right: Philip Davis ’50, Secre- 
tary; Douglas Murray °49, President; 
Sumner Griffin ’49, Vice-President; Owen 
Jones °50, Treasurer. 
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A class of Chester White hogs get a thorough going over at a Round-Up Club 








Livestock Judging Contest. 


ter the beginning of the spring term, 
class superintendents were appoint- 
ed and they worked with the var- 
ious Cornell herdsmen and profes- 
sors, making arrangements for draw- 
ing animals to show. 


The Drawing 


On February 8 over 100 students 
filled Wing Hall for the drawing. 
The superintendents were barely 
able to handle all requests, but fin- 
ally everyone had his animal to 
show, with 150 students entered in 
the big event. 


Highlighting the show, as far as 
originality goes, is a brand new 
“Milkmaid Contest” in which Cor- 
nell coeds are to try their hand at 
the art of milking. Each girl will be 
given a milk pail and a cow ready 


to be milked. The winner will be the 
one who first milks the most from 


her assigned cow into the pail. 


No one would think that among 
its varied membership, the Round- 
Up Club could provide purchasers, 
cooks, sandwich makers, waiters, 
waitresses, and business men and 
women to put out a full dinner every 
day for five days to serve over 500 
Farm and Home Week visitors and 
make for the treasury several hun- 
dred dollars. They did just that last 
year and plan to do it again this 
year. With a stove, sink, and a few 
tables downstairs, Marilyn Baurle 
and her many enthusiastic aides put 
on a real feed. Barbara Britton and 
Lindsey Trerise will be in charge 
this year and Wing Hall will again 
be a good place to eat a full meal 
or grab a sandwich. 


Since 1937, the club has been 


affiliated with the National Block 
and Bridle Club, an association of 
animal husbandry clubs in the state 
colleges of agriculture all over the 
nation. Each year the club sends 
delegates to the annual convention 
at Chicago and enters its yearbook 
in competition with other schools as 
a testimonial of its activity. An- 
other feature of the national affilia- 
tion is the selection of the most out- 
standing club’ member for the 
“Chapter Merit Award” and the 
subsequent submission of this stu- 
dent’s record in competition with 
outstanding candidates of other 
schools. 


Progressive Party 


If there is any single force re- 
sponsible for the accomplishments 
of the Round-Up Club it is the 
guidance of Professor John P. Will- 
man, club advisor for many years. 
Never dominating, Professor Will- 
man nevertheless has stood back of 
the club on its progressive path— 
insistent that students themselves 
make the decisions but always will- 
ing to help. 

The Round-Up Club essentially 
is based on an appreciation of and 
an interest in livestock of all kinds. 
From Professor Willman to club 
president Murray, to the last fresh- 
man who paid his membership fee 
to join, each has as his main pur- 
pose in belonging to and working 
for the club, the forwarding of the 
great animal industry. The Round- 
Up Club is doing its part to help 
these students become the top dairy 
and livestock men in the field. 
























































































































































































































































































Let’s Have Living-Kitchens 


HEY say that it’s a sign you're 

growing old when vou begin to 
talk longingly of the “good old 
days,” and yearn for the old oaken 
bucket, home-made doughnuts and 
all the trappings of an age that is 
past. Nonetheless, with the consis- 
tent emphasis placed on antiseptic, 
rigidly designed kitchens, it is hard 
to repress a feeling of acute nos- 
talgia for the “old-fashioned kitch- 
en,” one of the more gracious insti- 
tutions of the American home of 
years gone by. 

Farm women have been arguing 
with their husbands for decades, 
weighing the merits of a new 
kitchen sink (or more recently a 
refrigerator) against the purchase 
of a new hay loader or the deed to 
an addition on the back pasture. 
More and more in our “enlighten- 
ed” age, our menfolk are coming to 
see the key position the home—and 
the kitchen in particular—hold in 
our lives. 

Model Kitchens? 

It is unfortunate that urban 
families discovered the importance 
of the kitchen and began to moder- 
nize and develop it before rural 





Technical improvements need not banish 
charm and comfort from the modern 
kitchen. A_ tastefully decorated, cozy 
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A “LIVING” KITCHEN 


by Jane Wigsten ’ 


America awakened to the need for 
change. Fortified by a somewhat 
higher income level, and a lower 
ratio of hours spent in the kitchen, 
urban planners have set the pat- 
tern for what the 
kitchen will 


well-dressed- 
consist of, and bol- 
stered by salesmanship and vigorous 
promotion have firmly established 
the “model kitchen” in the mind of 
the American public. 
Kitchen Technicians 

Efficiency has become the key- 
note, but it is a lifeless and sterile 
efficiency, devoid of warmth. The 
experts give us kitchen plans for 
compact kitchens of 
gleaming white metal. The kitchen 
has become synonymous with “auto- 
matic push button” living. A dish- 
washer, sink with garbage disposal 
unit, washing machine and ironer 
all fit into their measured wall space 
and allegedly convert the housewife 
from a laborer into a technician. 
The popular and all powerful wo- 
men’s magazines praise these mod- 
ern kitchens which leave the house- 
wife “free to enjoy her family,” 
and hail the advent of this era of 
female emancipation. 


one-woman 













































































dining room alcove similar to the above 
does much to counteract the “antiseptic” 


trend in modern kitchen design. 





The Department of Economics of 
the Household of the College of 
Home Economics has done a great 
deal of research on kitchen moderni- 
zation. Homemakers throughout the 
state discuss their kitchen prob- 
lems with members of the depart- 
ment, and with their county home 
demonstration agents. Out of these 
questions and discussions have come 
step-shelves, removable cupboard 
partition, sliding drawer dividers, 
and many other aids to working 
efficiency. 

But the members of this depart- 
ment have never lost sight of the 
fact that model kitchens are not 
necessarily successful ones. They 
have evolved a philosophy of living- 
kitchens. 

Family Tailored 

The kitchen should be the center 
of family activities in the home. A 
successful kitchen does not neces- 
sarily cost much money, and it is 
never the same in any two houses. 
A kitchen’s success lies in the fact 
that it belongs not to the home- 
maker alone, but to the family. It is 
large enough for the children to help 
out, or for their grandmother to 
take a hand with meal preparations 
—yet it need not sacrifice working 
efficiency. 

Housewives spend a great deal 
of working time in the kitchen even 
with the aid of mechanical con- 
veniences. And every housewife 
knows that it’s no fun to be faced 
with cupboard cleaning, or table 
setting cut off from family activi- 
ties in the rest of the house. 


Easy Chair, ‘Too 

A satisfying kitchen needs at 
least one comfortable chair for the 
homemaker to relax in while wait- 
ing for the oven temperature to 
rise, and where her husband can 
talk over the day’s activities with 
her when he gets home early for 
lunch or dinner. If possible, the 
kitchen table should be large enough 
to allow the housewife plenty of 
room for vegetable preparation, or 
for sorting out the ironing. Meals 
eaten at the kitchen table can be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Ivan Bigalow °48, district agri- 
cultural engineer for five counties in 
central New York, has been in no 
small way responsible for a great 
deal of the success enjoyed by the 
Cornell Dairy Barn Management 
Program. He, along with Oneida 
County assistant agent Ralph Had- 
lock, who is a barn construction 
specialist, felt that possibly the best 
way to convey good barn construc- 
tion and management practices to 
farmers would be to build a model 
dairy barn. They designed the plans 
for a model of a 36’ x 120’ barn 
using a scale of 1” equal to 1’. The 
two men, with the aid of assistant 
agents from four neighboring coun- 
ties, had in a matter of a few weeks 
constructed what is without a doubt 
one of the finest models of its sort in 
the country. They sacrificed neither 
diligence nor patience in attaining 
extreme perfection and were parti- 
cularly careful to include only those 
construction practices which are 
sound and advisable for New York 
dairymen. The model was built in 
a cut-away fashion so that inner 
construction may examined 
thoroughly. 


be 


Ingenuity Inc. 

The model represents a cinder 
block, Gothic roof type barn with 
laminated rafters. The builders cut 
the barn walls from %” pine board, 
painted them cinder block color and 
lined them at proper scale so as to 
represent a real cinder block wall. 
They were even so particular as to 
hollow and insulate those blocks, 
the tops of which are visible be- 
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cause of the cut-away construction. 

Since cinder blocks are sold in 
only two sizes, the standard block 
and the half-block stable windows 
were cut at a size which would not 
require odd sized wall blocks. Mr. 
Bigalow claims that too few farmers 
figure window size to fit good wall 
construction. The windows are real 
glass cut to exact scale, and small 
pieces of airplane wood serve as 
sash. Special care was taken to show 
proper and adequate joist and jack 
rafter construction, which is of great 
importance in a cinder block, lam- 
inated rafter type barn. Thin metal 
strips were cut and pressed after 
the fashion of V-crimped metal roof- 
ing. Crimping the material to scale 
presented a problem until the 
Uebler Milking Machine Co. loaned 
the builders a shop and tools. 

Observers of the barn have prob- 
ably been most impressed by the 
stable floor plan. It was arranged 
for optimum cow comfort and labor 
efficiency. Many farmers, after 
viewing the layout, have come to 
realize how many needless steps 
they take every day, how a cross al- 
ley here and a door there would 
mean many hours labor saved over 
a year’s time. A drive-in, overhead 
door (it actually works) and a 
spreader-wide drive alley make for 
rapid and convenient manure re- 
moval. 


The milk house, too, merits special 
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attention. It is of cinder block con- 
struction, but unlike the stable, it is 
insulated both within the blocks and 
wall boards. A warm, dry milk 
house keeps the hired man around 
all winter. The glass block window 
in the milk house has a number of 
advantages over ordinary window 
glass. It’s insulating value is equal 
to that of a window plus a storm 
window. There are no frames to 
keep up, panes to putty, or sashes 
to paint, and there is but very little 
difference in cost. 

The 10’ x 10’ silage room illus- 
trates the importance of adequate 
working room and feed cart space, 
besides providing ample room for 
storage of some feed and perhaps 
a few barn tools. 


Manufacturers Cooperate 


This dairyman’s dream _ barn 
would not be nearly so complete 
had it not been for the generous 
donations of various manufacturing 
concerns. Among the coopera- 
tors was the Uebler Milking Ma- 
chine Co., which not only loaned 
its shop for roof and stall construc- 
tion, but built and offered a scale 
model Cornell ventilating unit. The 
Conde people came through with a 
milking machine and washer, a 
vacuum pump, can racks and a 
wash tub. The Aerovent Fan Co. 
provided a fan and motor for the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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They Live Ina Cl 


Homemaking is more than cook- 
ing and sewing. By way of proof, 
our College of Home Economics has 
two homemaking apartments in the 
“family life” wing of Martha Van 


Rensselaer Hall. 


Joyce Wright ’50 sets a table for buffet 
luncheon in the living room. 


Each year approximately 36 stu- 
dents take the two offered apart- 
ment courses, living in cither apart- 
ment A or B for seven weeks and 
running the home under the guid- 
ance of a faculty advisor. 

Assistant Professor Carolyn 
Crawford who teaches the pre-requi- 
site get-acquainted courses, is in 
final charge of finances, and acts as 
advisor for the group in Apartment 
A. Her associate, Advisor in B is 
Mrs. Gladys Brown, who is getting 
her Master’s degree while on leave 
from her position as head of the 
homemaking department of John 
Bartram High School in Philadel- 
phia. The advisors live in the apart- 
ments with the girls and are on hand 
to give suggestions for solution of 
the minor crises that arise in house- 
keeping. 


Experiment Non-Perilous 
Until last 
course was given for six hours 
credit. Prospective homemaking 
teachers and extension workers di- 


year, one full-time 
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by Joan Dahlberg ’49 


vided one of their college terms be- 
tween practice work and the apart- 
ment. Because many students not 
preparing for either of these voca- 
tions wanted the experience of liv- 
ing in and running a home without 
mother’s help, an _ experimental 
three-hour course was offered in the 
spring of 1948 permitting them to 
take the apartment work along with 
other courses. 


No “B” Baby 

The difference between the two 
courses is slight. One apartment is 
as clean as the other: the food is 
as good in B as in A. The main 
d‘fference is the full-time responsi- 
bility of a baby, ten-month-old 
Sheila Marie Domecon, in Apart- 
ment A. Because they receive fewer 
credit hours for the course, the girls 
in B cannot give 24-hour attention 
to a baby. Last fall the apartment 
did have a “part-time” baby whose 
parents brought her in for two days 
of the week. Although this term’s 
family has no baby of its own, the 
B girls delight in caring for Sheila 
and some have been “mother” for 
a day. 

Both apartments have the same 
floor plan—the same sized rooms 
in the same places—but the dupli- 
cation ends there. Apartment A (in 
which the six-hour course is given) 
includes a nursery in its six rooms 
where B has the communal laundry. 
Since Apartment B’s recent rede- 
coration, the similarity ends with 
the walls and doors. Its “modern” 
furniture and colors create the im- 
pression of a totally different set up. 


Modern Design 
Equipment—even in the more 
conventional A—is geared for con- 
venience. Kitchen utensils are 
placed as close as possible to the 
surface on which they are used; 
china, glass and_ silverware are 
washed in an electric dish washer; 
and laundry equipment includes an 
automatic washing machine, an elec- 
tric clothes dryer, and a mangle. 
Double, Double 
To keep students in touch with 
reality, there are pots and pans to 
be washed by the time-honored dish 
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pan method, a less luxurious wringer 
model washer, drying racks and an 
assortment of hand irons. There are 
duplications in almost all the house- 
hold utensils from the washing ma- 
chines on down to dust cloths. Stu- 
dents are allowed, and expected, to 
use all of the various types so they 
can make wise choices in their own 
purchasing. 

The work of the house is divided 
into areas (cook, housekeeper, man- 
ager-hostess, laundress, mother) 
with each girl responsible for one 
particular phase at any given time. 
A rotation system is used so stu- 
dents have about a week’s experi- 
ence in each area before they leave 
the apartment. 


Eat, Eat, Eat 

An army, students, and a famil- 
apparently travel on their stomachs 
because the cook is usually named 
first on the household roster. It is 
she who feeds the brood, and on 
$1.10 per person per day! To do 
this, her menus are carefully plan- 
ned in advance and market orders 
made out in detail for most ad- 
vantageous shopping. 

Each cook has an aide-de-camp, 
an assistant cook who helps in last 
minute preparation, pre-meal kit- 
chen cleaning and in some of the 
major preparations. She also gets 
a chance to familiarize herself with 


Carol Smith ’49, mother for a week, feeds 
Baby Sheila her lunch in the Apartment 
A nursery. 
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the kitchen in preparation for her 
week as cook. 


Big Chief 

Every family has a major-domo, 
and in the apartments, it’s the man- 
ager-hostess. She is chief answerer 
of the telephone and door bells, acts 
as hostess, shops, sees that there 
are flowers or some other decora- 
tion around, takes responsibility for 
guest functions, balances the ac- 
counts, and sees that life in general 
runs smoothly. 

Even the best family gets its 
home dirty, and the apartment girls 
are no exception. The housekeeper 
and her assistant cooperate in doing 
the daily, weekly and occasional 
cleaning jobs to keep the house neat 
and attractive. 

The laundress rules supreme in 
the laundry, and in Apartment B 
is in charge of table setting and 
service. A’s laundry is divided be- 
tween the manager and mother. 

Mother is, as “mother” says, 
mother 24 hours a day. She is cook, 
laundress and general tender for 
Baby Sheila. 

Cooperation, an essential to any 
successful family, is an especially 
useful tool. A cook with a class may 
ask a housekeeper with a free af- 
ternoon to start the dinner so the 
family can eat at its usual time and 
return the favor by doing the morn- 
ing dusting while Miss Housekeep- 
er attends an 8 o'clock. 

Although the groups are large 
enough to have an unusually fine 
division of tasks, they work to- 
gether as families. The crises that 
arise are overcome by group action, 
and usually recalled as amusing in- 
cidents good for a laugh any time. 
(Apartment B claims to have more 
laughter per minute than any other 
spot on campus. ) 


Top: Joan Dahlberg °49, the author, uses 
the mangle to iron a kitchen towel. 


Middle: Priscilla Cornwall '50 pats out 
dough for biscuits while Sally Morri- 
son ‘50 goes to work on a recipe for 
white sauce. 


Bottom: Luncheon in the living room 
buffet style. Left to right: Miss Caro- 
lyn Crawford, advisor for Apartment 
A; Diantha Francis '50, Marilyn Mac- 
Donald °50, Joyce Wright °50, Mrs. 
Gladys Brown, advisor to Apartment 
B, and Joan Dahlberg °49,. Seated on 
the floor are Sally Morrison and Pris- 
cilla Cornwall. 
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Are Farmers Good Bosses? 


ARMERS need know-how in 

personnel management. Thru 
failure to recognize a few basic 
necessities in establishing good 
worker-management relations, farm- 
ers lose money, their labor efficiency 
decreases, the sense of harmony— 
so important to a farm—disappears 
and finally the hired man at last 
ducks out. 

Six years ago, as one of many in 
the ranks of the novices, I was first 
introduced to farm life. Since then 
I have had ample opportunity to 
view farmers as bosses, not only of 
the untrained but of the experi- 
enced as well. I have grown to feel 
that many farmers should be bom- 
barded with advice on “do’s and 
don’ts” for bosses. We were bom- 
barded with “do’s and dont’s” for 
labor. I found that a considerable 
portion of my troubles, and those of 
others were due, not to our own in- 
adequacy, but to poor bosses. 

A worker likes to get a picture of 
his farm, he wants to know what his 
job is, what the expectations of the 
farmer are. Time spent by the 
farmer in pointing out the lay of the 
land, the buildings, the program fol- 
lowed in the main enterprise will 
pay dividends, for such a beginning 
develops the interest of the new- 
comer. 

Psychic Powers 

Two very different introductions 
I have had to farm jobs will illus- 
trate my point. An hour after I ar- 
rived on farm “A”, I was helping to 
milk. No mention was made of the 
whereabouts of the milkhouse, hid- 
den away in an unlikely spot, and I 
disappeared out the wrong door. 
The boss was kept waiting due to 
my round-about route, and yet fail- 
ed to realize that I could not be ex- 
pected to have psychic powers. Up- 
on being asked to open the gate in- 
to the meadow, I pulled wide the 
nearest gate which seemed to lead 
to green grass beyond. The violent 
explosion I heard soon after in- 
formed me that the meadow I had 
chosen was a prize oat field. This in- 
troduction left me feeling foolish 
and uncertain, a poor beginning 
which could have been avoided. 
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by Sylvia Colt ’49 


Farm “B” was a chicken farm. 
Here I was conducted about the 
various buildings, and the essentials 
in poultry farming were pointed out 
to me. In the evening my boss and 
his wife discussed with me what 
they expected of a worker and what 
I could expect from them. They in- 
vited me to talk over any problems 
I might have so that they could be 
immediately straightened out and 
welcomed my ideas on working ar- 
rangement, the setup in the build- 
ings, and the feeding schedules. This 
introduction to my new job was 
very effective in giving me a pic- 
ture of my work and making my 
contribution seem important to the 
whole. 


“Can’t Trust My Help” 


Not only do farmers fail to give 
their workers a general picture of 
their operations, but they also are 
loath to teach them skills. Many is 
the worker who does only the dull- 
est tasks, cleaning the barn, mow- 
ing away hay, drawing manure, his 
annoyance and antagonism increas- 
ing as his boredom becomes oppres- 
sive. Ambition disappears if not oc- 
casionally fed by a challenging task. 
Often the farmer says “I can’t trust 
my help to do this, that or the other 
thing” when the actual truth is that 
he can’t be bothered to demonstrate 
the task. 


Workers Are People 


Some farmers would be surprised 


“Farmers will find it profitable to share 
the interesting jobs with their help.” 


to hear that hired help are people 
too. Others knew it ail along but 
haven’t given it much thought. The 
newcomer to a community may have 
a hard time finding the recreation 
and companionship he needs unless 
the boss gives him a helping hand. 
It is not too much to ask that the 
new help be introduced to the com- 
munity, the clubs, dances, church 
if he is at all interested in them. All 
work and no play makes Tom a 
dull boy and undermines his morale. 

The term morale is an elusive one, 
encompassing many factors. Any- 
thing the farmer can do to make his 
help feel needed and wanted, not 
only as a worker but as a person, 
will raise his morale and general ef- 
fectiveness. Anything he neglects 
to do along this line will leave its 
mark also. There is a tendency to 
overemphasize a worker’s mistakes 
... the incident of the spilled milk 
or the jammed hayloader, and to 
ignore the 400 unspilled pails, and 
the 60 loads made in record time. If 
occasionally balanced by apprecia- 
tion a worker doesn’t resent con- 
structive criticism. 

Why is it that so many farmers 
show their appreciation only on the 
day the help is leaving? I have 
worked for three months not know- 
ing how I stacked up. The last day 
is too late to be told the opinion the 
farmer has of you. If it’s poor you 
have no opportunity to correct it. If 
it’s good the words have lost much 
of their interest. In either case the 
farmer loses as he cannot reap the 
rewards arising from your change 
in attitude. 


Cooperation 

There are a few factors which I 
feel are important in establishing 
and maintaining a cooperative feel- 
ing between farmer and helper. 

The help should be given an over- 
all picture of the farm, what is being 
done and why. 

The farmer should realize that 
learning new skills is important to 
a worker and should share with him 
some of the interesting and respon- 
sible jobs. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Its Your 


AG- 


HE Ag-Domecon Council voted 

to set up a curriculum com- 
mittee—so what! Just what is this 
Ag-Domecon Council? Who do they 
think they are anyway? Too often 
these comments, if not expressed, 
have been thought. More often stu- 
dents in the Colleges of Agricul- 
tur and Home Economics have not 
bothered to think about the Coun- 
cil. Instead they have passed off 
this legislative body as just another 
of Cornell’s many organizations. 


How It Started 

Back in the twenties, the first 
such council was organized by the 
presidents of the various clubs on 
the upper campus. It was a loosely 
knit group organized to establish a 
meeting night calendar of social 
events. Later it became the logical 
organization to handle student par- 
ticipation in Farm and Home Week. 
Each year this council of presidents 
selected a student Chairman for 
Farm and Home Week and actively 
enlisted student help for the com- 
mittees through the _ represented 
clubs. 

As time passed, a representative 
of this council was given a seat on 
the Honor Council of the College of 
Agriculture, whose job it was to 
judge cases of student misconduct or 
wrongdoings as related to his aca- 
demic work. 


Council Reorganization 

During World War II, the Ag- 
Domecon Council ceased to func- 
tion as did many other clubs and 
organizations all over the campus. 
It was not until the spring term of 
1946 that representatives of each 
of the clubs embracing students 
from the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics were called to- 
gether to discuss the reactivation of 
the old council. The representatives 
proposed something new to a mass 
meeting of the students in the two 
colleges late that spring. 

A new constitution setting up a 
council elected at large from the 
student body of each college, one 
representative for each hundred stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof as 
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DOMECON 


by Bud Stanton ’49 


Riot 


THE AG-DOMECON COUNCIL 
Student Governing Body of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics 


Ist row: Harnett, Gleason, Plaisted, Mapes, Farrell, Wigsten W., Lazoni, Kennedy. 
2nd row: Wigsten J., Hunt, Tarbell, Thompson, Marchigiani. 

3rd row: Call, Simpson, Fraser, Bandler, Davis, Murray, Emery. 

4th row: Trerise, Wheeler, Oliver, Wade, Stanton, Griffin, Davenport. 


well as representatives for two year 
term from the sophomores and 
junior classes in each college, was 
drawn up. 

Domination of the Council by 
club presidents was displaced by a 
representative plan of student gov- 
ernment. Provision for standing stu- 
dent faculty, orientation, social co- 
ordinating, and similar committees 
was made. By majority vote the new 
constitution was put into effect. 


To The Present Day 


Malcolm MacDonald became the 
first president of the new organiza- 
tion. His experience as a member 
of the old pre-war council helped 
a great deal in making the transi- 
tion. During the school year *46-’47 
an orientation program for Fresh- 
men entering the College of Agricul- 
ture was set up. The new social co- 
ordinating committee established a 
schedule of club meetings. It then 
called a meeting of club presidents 
who decided to register all social 
functions with 


the Ag-Domecon. 


Council so that unnecessary con- 
flicts might be avoided. 

In the spring, to partially com- 
pensate for the absence of Farm 
and Home Week, the now infamous 
“Country Holiday” experiment was 
tried. This experiment, planned and 
carried out by students, featured 
exhibits in Barton Hall from the 
different departments in Home Eco- 
nomics and Agriculture, a Saturday 
night square dance in Barton Hall, 
and a student-faculty tea Sunday 
afternoon in Home Economics Au- 
ditorium. Although sustaining a 
financial loss, this event did much 
to restore confidence on the part of 
the faculty in the willingness of 
this council to work in promoting 
the interest of the colleges and uni- 
versity. 

In 1947, the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil president was granted a seat on 
the Student Council. The debt of 
the Council was paid by running 
the food concession at the Autumn 
Weekend Dance. A proposed stu- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MR. MANNING 


VERY Animal Husbandry stu- 

dent at Cornell soon comes to 
know Mr. “A.I.”” Manning, keeper 
of the livestock judging pavilion be- 
hind Wing Hall. For “A.I.” is a 
friendly man, full of a youthful vigor 
that belies his 80 years, and each 
new student quickly finds in him a 
friend. 


—S. Griffin °49 


When you want an opinion on 
how to place a class of Holstein 
cows out in lab, just take a tip from 
this man who has been in the de- 
partment for 40 years and has 
watched them all come and go. Mr. 
Manning is Animal Husbandry’s 
oldest employee in point of service 
and has known them all, from the 
days of Professor Hy Wing to the 
present era of Professor K. L. Turk. 

Born in Varna, October 2, 1870, 
the son of Margaret Smith and Wil- 
liam J. Manning, “A.I” has lived in 
that village all his life. As a young 
man he went to work for George W. 
Tailby, then manager of the Cor- 
nell Farm, in the 1890’s when Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wing was head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department. 

“A.J.” recalls with pride taking 
the Cornell cattle and hogs to the 
State Fair in Syracuse. He and his 
friend, Harry Griffin, now Superin- 
tendent of the College Garage, were 
for many years practically essential 
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Takes a Bow 


operators in handling the College 
exhibits. It was part of their job to 
transport exhibits and staff to and 
from Syracuse, assisting with the 
‘carpentry, painting, and decorating 
that in those haleyon days when 
everyone did for themselves. “A.I.” 
also helped feed the livestock and 
among many other jobs kept a close 
eye on the horse races and the mid- 
way. 
From Horses to Fords 

After his years on the Cornell 
farm, “A.I” joined the sales force 
in the meat department. His job 
was to handle deliveries. For quite 
a while he delivered with a horse 
and buggy, finally graduating to 
the Model ‘““T”’, and later to a mod- 
ern V-8. He recalls those days for 
the many friends he made about the 
town. 

“T remember the first three pack- 
ages of meat I ever delivered. They 
went to Professor Wing and Pro- 
fessor Thomas Lyon on Reservoir 
Avenue and Professor J. E. Trevor 
on The Circle,” he recalls. “A.I.” 
drove the silver maned chestnut 
gelding owned by George Tailby 
on this inaugural occasion. For 
many years thereafter, he used the 
bay mare, Nell, of whom he com- 
ments, “She knew the route as well 
as I did.” 

“A.I.” Manning interrupted his 
career at Cornell with jobs in the 
city from time to time, including 
about 8 years with the Bool Com- 
pany. Back at Cornell, he decided 
finally that the meat department 
took too much out of him as he grew 
older. “A.I.” took over the judging 
pavilion three years ago and has 
been running things out there ever 
since. 

Keen-Eyed and Friendly 

He can be found every day work- 
ing away in his pavilion, watering 
down the sawdust floor, raking, 
cleaning or painting the woodwork. 
When someone he knows particular- 
ly well kids him a bit he just turns 
the hose in the kidders’ direction 
and all have a good laugh. “A.I.” 
likes to stop and talk awhile with 


by Warren Wigsten '50 


anyone passing through. Often when 
a lab is going on, he’ll give the cattle 
the once over and line them up in 
his own mind. His accuracy and 
ability to agree with the judge is no 
doubt the result of years experience, 
though sometimes we might suspect 
him of being influenced by the way 
they were placed the day before. 

Yes, “A.I.” Manning is certainly 
a tradition on the Ag campus and 
rightfully so. His story is one of 
good service and friendly help over 
a period of many years. 

“T'll keep going just as long as I 
can and as long as they’ll keep me,” 
he informs the somewhat amazed 
student. “This place is sort of home 
to me where I have so many friends 
and there is something to do all the 
time.” Mr. “A.J.” Manning does 
add a home-like touch to the judg- 
ing pavilion with his friendliness 
and unfailing good nature. Drop in 
sometime when you are hurrying 
along out by Stocking or Wing Hall. 
Just look out that he doesn’t turn 
that hose on you, and you will make 
a friend to remember for a long 
time. 


Home Economics Comes of Age 
(Continued from page 11) 
Home Economics was well under 
way and needed more room. A bill 
was proposed in the State Legis- 
lature at that time for an appro- 
priation for a new building. The 
fate of the measure was to be deter- 
mined by the people of the state. 
Were the taxpayers satisfied? Was 
the public aware of the benefits? 
Now it was Home Economics’ turn 
to act. The staff placed the infor- 
mation before the people, acquaint- 
ing them with the accomplishments 
of the new department, and demon- 
strating the value it possessed as a 

vital public service. 

The response of the people was 
both thoughtful and generous. The 
funds were secured, the position of 
the College of Home Economics was 
consolidated, and a milestone in 
academic development was success- 
fully passed. 
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DOMECON DOINGS 


Omicron Nu Holds Research Open House 


Have you ever wondered what 
that wire-caged room in G 21 of 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall is for ? 
Did you realize that one of our own 
Home Ec students has been starred 
in a movie? When faculty and stu- 
dents assembled for the Omicron 
Nu Research open house last month, 
they did not realize that both these 
questicns and many more would be 
answered in discussion and demon- 
stration. Each spring, Omicron Nu, 
the Home Economics honorary so- 
ciety, sponsors a coffee hour and 
open house so that all may become 
acquainted with the research pro- 
gram being carried on by the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 


Bottles and Jars 

This year the Departments of 
Economics of the Household, Food 
and Nutrition, and Institutional 
Management let us take a peek into 
those mysterious rooms with the 
strange looking jars and bottles and 
books, and tried to help us under- 
stand the significance of the work 
studied here. 

Miss Esther Crew of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the House- 
hold has been studying component 
activities common to all household 
tasks and measuring the energy re- 
quired for each. The little wire cage, 
which has aroused so much interest 


and speculation, was built to cut 
out electrical interference from the 
measuring instruments. Standard- 
ized conditions and a limited field 
of inquiry were necessary; from 
the observations of the energy re- 
quirements for each task, manufac- 
turers will be able to find equipment 
designs that are less tiring or less 
difficult for the housewife. 


Home Ec Movies 

Did you ever think of Home Eco- 
nomics as a movie studio? As a part 
of the work done in the Department 
of Institutional Management, Miss 
Katherine Harris described the ser- 
ies of visual aids prepared to help 
in the classroom instruction in I.M. 
Slides, picture placards and a sound 
movie have been made. Alice Tar- 
bell, in the film strip, “Alice, a Good 
Waitress,” showed how food is 
served in the Green Room at Home 
Economics. This film will be used 
for simplifying and clarifying the 
jobs performed by a waitress, and 
will set an example that will be hard 
to match. 

Omicron Nu hopes that by ac- 
quainting students with this vital 
phase of the activities of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics a greater 
understanding of the advances that 
are made in this ever expanding 
field will be realized. 


—Rich °50 


Students and faculty members gather ’round after a meeting to watch Ann Vandervort 
demonstrate the latest in domestic science. 
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Now They’re Cooking 
With Radar 
by Charlotte Sielman ’49 


In one of the sparkiing research 
laboratories in Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall, the home of the State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell, experiments are being con- 
ducted with high-frequency cook- 
ing, literally in split-second time. 


—Rich ’50 
Miss Kathryn Causey demonstrates the 
finer points of the Radarange. 


The new apparatus which is be- 
ing tested there is a high-frequency 
magnetron tube range, trade-named 
by its manufacturers, the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company of Wal- 
tham, Mass., the “‘Radarange.” The 
most remarkable feature of this ap- 
paratus is the speed with which it 
cooks. Frozen meat patties, for in- 
stance, are done evenly all the way 
through, in one minute. Potatoes, 
which would take an hour to bake 
in a conventional oven, are done in 
four and one-half minutes in the 
“Radarange.” The rising of biscuits 
may be watched through the per- 
ferated steel door. 

In fact, for some foods this meth- 
od of cooking is too fast. Eggs, for 
instance, when put into the “Radar- 
ange,” were found to explode. 

The range opr ates on the fol- 
lowing principle. the molecules of 
most food substances are excited in- 
to violent motion (in other words— 
heat), by the particular high-fre- 
quency radiation produced by the 
magnetron tube. Containers made 
of glass, plastics, or paper do not 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DODIE WILLIAMS 


S the first woman student to 

be named the General Chair- 
man of the annual Farm and Home 
Week here at Cornell, Dodie, now a 
senior in the College of Agriculture, 
has a tradition of Farm and Home 
Week experience. She first took in 
the event with her grandfather 
when she was a small child. And 
in the light of her family’s occupa- 
tion (that of farming at nearby 
Freeville), and the number of her 
Cornell relations, Farm and Home 
Week attendance would seem to 
come naturally to her. Dodie’s 
father, sister, and brother-in-law 
have Cornell degrees—her brother 
is doing undergraduate work here 
now—and her fiancee, Bill Van 
Nostrand graduated last June from 
the College of Agriculture. 

The student chairman of Farm 
and Home Week is in charge of or- 
ganizing the student operations for 
the event. Dodie has been working 
with the appointed committee chair- 
men for several weeks to make 
sure the mechanics of exhibits, reg- 
istering, and tours will be running 
smoothly. 

Last spring the Women’s Glee 
Club elected Dodie to its presi- 
dency. Concert times keep her par- 
ticularly busy for she does solo 
work with the group—and many a 
Cornellian remembers her solo in 
“Body and Soul” sung during the 
Glee Club’s portion of the Student 
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ntroducing . . 


concert last spring. As president 
of the Glee Club, Dodie is also a 
member of the Campus Shows 
group. 

Balch social committee and wait- 
ress work in that dorm unit take 
much of her time—but she’s never 
too busy to miss any weekend Bar- 
ton Hall sports events—especially 
when the honor of the AGR wrest- 
ling team is at stake. 


IW. 


SUMNER GRIFFIN 
WO-HUNDRED pounds of 


gruff = amiability, “Griff’s” 
hearty laugh and generous bulk are 
almost as familiar landmarks to 
Upper Campusites as Roberts Hall 
and the Cornell Countryman. 

Griff (Sumner A. in formal 
circles) is a native of Jewett, N. Y. 
and a graduate of Delhi Agricul- 
tural Institute. A three and one- 
half year tour of duty in the United 
States Army Air Corps in England 
delayed Griff’s coming to Cornell, 
but in September ’46, as a sopho- 
more, the gates of the University 
swung wide to receive him. 

A daily stint of toil at Home Ec 
Cafeteria behind the ice cream coun- 
ter or the cash register keeps Griff’s 
Ford V-8 well supplied with gaso- 
line and goes far to subsidize a nor- 
mal social life. 

Griff joined the Round-Up Club 
early in his college career and his 
outstanding accomplishments have 





—Rich ’51 


been made in his major field of 
study—animal husbandry. Vice- 
president of the club this year, he 
was a member of the 1948 Cornell 
Livestock Judging Team which 
traveled all over the country. As 
announcer for the Livestock Show 
last Farm and Home Week Griff 
earned a reputation for efficient 
organization and managerial abil- 
ity. This Farm and Home Week 
finds him back at the same old stand 
with the additional responsibility of 
being in charge of the horse division 
of the show. 

A member of the Ag-Domecon 
Council since last election, ‘Griff’ 
was named chairman of the group’s 
Publicity Committee and in this 
capacity has been putting on regu- 
lar weekly broadcasts over WVBR 
to promote interest in Council ac- 
tivities. Also a member of the Cor- 
nell Countryman, Griff is a main- 
stay of the photography depart- 
ment. 

Griff, a member of Alpha Zeta 
fraternity, won lasting fame for his 
rendition of Santa Claus at an AZ 
Christmas party. His large and well 
padded frame was further enhanced 
by pillows and whiskers, and a red 
suit completed the picture. Thus 
attired he distributed gifts and 
kisses to all young ladies present, 
and won for all time the nick-name 
“Santa.” His generous nature, and 
his willingness to come to the aid 
of a lady, and even a gentleman in 
distress, with his trusty V-8, bear 
out quite strongly that his claim to 
the title is not dependent upon bulk 


alone. W.W. 


VERA JEAN HORNING 
KENMORE, New York’s contri- 
bution to the fairer sex at Cor- 

nell, “Veejee” Horning is known 
to upper campusites as a girl with 
plenty of spark, twinkling eyes, and 
a high degree of ability. 

“Veejee’s” specialty is Institu- 
tional Management in the Home Ec 
college. To her it’s not just a course 
of study, either. Her intense interest 
in the subject is exceeded only by 
her post graduate plans—fulfilling 
the American Dietetics Association’s 
administrative interneship for one 
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—. Griffin °49 


year, followed by work at a summer 
resort. “Veejee” knows her profes- 
sion, too, having worked in several 
large kitchens during her summers. 

A member of Alpha Xi Delta, 
“Veejee” was its representative to 
Pan Hellenic Council during her 
junior year. She gained immediate 
recognition by election to the post 
of Secretary-Treasurer followed by 
the Presidency this year. Omicron 
Nu claimed her during her junior 
year and elected her Treasurer this 
year. She is also a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi. 

“Veejee’s” list of activities is long 
and varied. It includes: Women’s 
Glee Club, Newman Club, Barnes 
Choir, Octagon Club Show, Campus 
Chest Drive, and VP in WSGA. 

Whenever there’s snow on the 
ground, you can find “Veejee” 
mounted on a pair of skis on the 
nearest slope. And in the summer 
you can find her swimming or play- 
ing golf or tennis. 

Obviously, she is not a person 
who sits by while others act. “Vee- 
jee” is in the center of her chosen 
activities, and we think no one can 
deny that her presence contributes 
to their betterment. 


GEORGE TESNOW 
ARM boy, war hero, and a 
star athlete would be a good 

way to describe George if you could 
overcome his rather eloquent man- 
ner of refusing to say very much 
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about himself or his accomplish- 
ments. Tall, rangy, and in appear- 
ance and action very much at home 
on a football field, a baseball dia- 
mond, or a basketball court, George 
has become a prominent figure in 
the Cornell world of sports. 

Coming from a farm near Akron 
in Genessee County, George plan- 
ned, as did many New York State 
farm boys, for the day of coming 
to Cornell. The war side-tracked 
for a time this laudable ambition, 
and substituted an intensive course 
in world travel for the contemplated 
college education. George joined 
the air force and was treated to 
an extended tour of the world— 
South America, Africa, Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, and Northern 
Europe. George flew 65 combat mis- 
sions as a bombardier navigator 
with the 9th Air Force, receiving 
five battle stars, the Air Medal with 
13 clusters, and a Presidential cita- 
tion for bombing a V-2 rocket head- 
quarters in France. 

The end of the war returned 
George to home ground. His unful- 
filled ambition of entering Cornell 
was realized. A scholastic success 
from any standpoint, George also 
was not long in winning public no- 
tice as a leading athlete. He has 
played baseball for four years, and 
was elected Captain of the varsity 
team this year. He has also been on 
the football team for three years 
and played JV basketball for two 
(Cortinucd on page 40) 
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—R. Ward 50 


PRINCE ’50 





G. Rapp °49 


“Tell your readers to quit whist- 
ling to me and telling me what a 
nice dog I am,” said Prince, class of 
50. “I don’t mind being patted 
on the head once in a while, but I 
had a car accident a couple of years 
back and can’t hear too well.” 

Prince perked up as we slipped a 
note to him. “Activities at Cornell? 
I’m only taking 17 hours this term, 
have been connected with WVBR 
and CURW in various capacities, 
hope to make the dean’s list in 
1949.” 

He looked up. ‘‘My past life? Was 
born of somewhat heterogeneous 
ancestry in New York, two and a 
half years ago. Had a dog’s life un- 
til the summer of *47 when Al Ear- 
nest (on my left in picture) and I 
became great friends. I adopted 
him, and after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence we returned for this Spring 
term. Al’s majoring in Ag _ Eco- 
nomics.” 

We were just in the act of in- 
quiring about our interviewee’s so- 
cial life at Cornell when the con- 
veration was cut short by the clock 
in the Warren Hall libe, which had 
reached the ‘ten-minutes-to-the- 
hour’ mark. 

“Cut system is terrible,” Prince 
said, stretching himself. “Got to get 
back to class. See you around.” He 
tugged at the leash a few times, and 
the two disappeared through the 
door before we even had a chance 


to shake paws. G.D.R. 
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Ag- Tivities 


KERMIS PRESENTS! 


and Hoime Week visitors 
will enjoy the annual Kermis Spring 
Variety Show on Tuesday, March 
22 in Martha Van Rensselaer audi- 
torium, starting at 8 p.m. “Kam- 
pus Kartwheels of 1949” promises 
to be enjoyable, lively, and strictly 
in the Kermis tradition of informal 
fun. 

Director of the show is Henrietta 
Blumcff ’51, a young lady of wide 
dramatic experience. She is_ being 
assisted by Dick Corwith ’50. 

The feature of the evening will 
be a one-act play, “This Too, Too 
Solid Flesh,” starring John Robin- 
son ’49. Among the other perform- 
ers will be: “Skip” Demme 750, re- 
membered for his “Guzzlers Gin” 
performance in last year’s show; 
Rodney Sellen ’50, who as the old- 
timer in the fall production, won the 
critic’s acclaim; and Phyllis Harvey 
51, who gave a stellar performance 
in “Sunday Costs Five Pesos.” 
—The Cornell Countryman Drama 

Critics Board of Review. 


Farm 


ASAE 

The meeting of the student 
branch of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers on Febru- 
ary 24 featured Mr. Doremus L. 
Mills of the Research Department 
of Revere Copper and Brass. Mr. 
Mills spoke on the installation and 
design of radiant heating systems. 

He pointed out the difference in 


Left: A.S.A.E. members intently follow a talk by Mr. Doremus 
L. Mills of the Revere Copper and Brass Company at a recent 
meeting of the society. 


oe: 


Rak 
G. Rapp ‘49 


Members of the Poultry C!ub, meeting at the Babcock Poultry farm, flock around 


Monroe C. 


effectiveness of different positions 
of the heating panels, explaining 
why ceiling panels are desirable in 
residences and floor panels in other 
buildings such as garages. The un- 
ique difficulties of radiant heating, 
such as control of relative humid- 
ity, were given their share of atten- 
tion. Slides illustrated the proce- 
dure in installation and the good 
and poor aspects of design. 

The ASAE will be charge of 
an exhibit in the Quonset labora- 
tory during Farm and Home Week. 
The G.L.F. has presented to the 
group an egg washer which will be 
given as a door prize to a lucky 
Farm and Home Week visitor. 


GRANGE 


On January 15 the Cornell Grange 
presented a model program before 


versation. L. 
Sayer, Wes 


Babcock for a lesson} in chick judging. 


the Pomona lecturers’ conference of 
the New York State Grange, held 
at Bibbins Hall. This program was 
under the direction of Phyllis Har- 
vey °51, Lecturer of the Grange. 
This program was repeated on 
March Sth for the Tompkins County 
Pomona Grange. 

On Tuesday evening, March 22, 
the Grange is having their annual 
Farm and Home Week gathering. 
Master Henry D. Sherwood, of the 
New York State Grange will be the 
guest speaker. During the meeting 
an FM broadcast over Rural Radio 
network will —— This will be 
in the form of the “Grange Hall of 
the Air.” They will discuss the sub- 
ject: “Is Vocational Agricultural 
effective in high school?” Those ap- 
pearing in the program from Cornell 
will be Bud Stanton and John Mac- 
Abee. 


Professor H. F.. Gray 
Right: Members take time out after meeting for coffee and con- 


to R.: Pete Knapp, Professor C. N. Turner, John 
Payne, 


Pete Monkmeyer, Charles Wolf, John 


Pederson and Charles Emery. 
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r- PIONEERS came with their axes, guns and hoes, 
" their wooden plows, iron plows, steel plows, oxen 
and horses; and through hard work, unimagin- 
able hardship and drudgery carved for themselves 
homes and farms from a rugged, new land. Their 
farming tools were in many respects quite the 


2, same as those used in Biblical times and not much 
al better. But unlike the people of older times, men 
g. in this land had equality, opportunity, aggressive 
1e ingenuity, freedom from oppressive restrictions 
a ... time and opportunity to think and plan. And 
2 men prospered . . . invented machines to help do 


| their tasks faster and better. The last 100 years 

was a period of sudden, swift progress... real pro- 

gress ...and it parallels the history of the farm 

machinery industry. More progress was made in 

the last fifty years than in all the ages before. 

That progress continues under the American 

)- system of free enterprise and capitalism. Men 

who plan beyond tomorrow know that modern 

methods of agriculture will assure posterity of 

| fertile, productive soil. That is why more and 

more progressive farmers demand MM MOD- 

ERN TRACTORS, MACHINES, and POWER 

UNITS. They know that the MM trademark is 

| the recognized symbol of highest quality since 

1865. ‘Today MM modern machines of proved 

dependability and economy . . . machines built 

to do the work with comfort, convenience, and 

safety enable the farmers of America to supply 
the world with food, fiber, and oils. 

Today’s farmers using modern methods and 

modern machinery are truly Pioneers of Progress! 


ASAATA PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
. MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


. MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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1922 

Ralph Brundage, of Oakfield, 
New York, entertained the Sheep 
Husbandry Association at Cornell, 
recently. Beside feeding several car- 
loads of feeder lambs and hogs each 
year, he raises about two hundred 
acres of cash crops, keeps several 
hundred hens, and a dairy herd of 
80 purebred Holsteins. 

R. J. Howard of Sherburne, 
New York, is chairman of the 
New York State Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

1935 

John D. Merchant \eft the 4-H 
office at Catskill, New York, on 
February 15th to assume the post 
as leader of the 4-H clubs for the 
state of Vermont. John has four 
children ranging in age from three 
months to eleven years. He has been 
a judge for the American Poultry 
Association and is secretary of the 
Old English Game Club of America. 

1933 

Morton Adams, former Farm 
Bureau agent in St. Lawrence and 
Wayne Counties, is now manager of 
the Alton Packing Company farm. 
His son, Sam, showed the first prize 
Cheviot ewe at the recent Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition. 

1938 

Chester A. Gordon operates a 
large farm with his father at Law- 
yersville, New York. Beside breed- 
ing Shropshire sheep, they raise 
O.1.C. swine, Percheron horses and 
Holstein cattle. 

Robert Garland, of Yemassee, 
South Carolina, is superintendent 
of farming operations on Bray’s 
Island Plantation, breeders of 
Guernsey cattle, pure-bred Angus 
beef cattle and Hampshire hogs. 

1939 

George R. Johnson, former 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
at Corfu, New York and assis- 
tant Farm Bureau agent in St. 
Lawrence County, is now an as- 
sociate professor in sheep exten- 
sion work at Cornell. 

Robert Latimer is leaving his farm 
at Afton, New York, and is enter- 
ing a partnership with Phillips Bro- 
thers of Corfu, New York. Two 
years ago he married Ruth Phillips 
and recently a baby boy was added 
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Alumnotes 


to the family. 
1941 

Mrs. Roger Merwin, Cornelia 
Merrit, 41, and her husband have 
leased the “Mill on the Floss” Inn, 
in New Ashford, Mass. 

1942 

Mrs. Kermit Whiteman, the for- 
mer Janice Evers, ’42, recently be- 
came the mother of a daughter, 
Cynthia Marie. Janice received her 
master’s degree from Columbia in 
“44 and was a kindergarten teacher 
in Brooklyn prior to her marriage. 

David Longacre, a Major in the 
regular Army, has recently gone to 
Fort Knox for further study. Major 
Longacre was assistant military at- 
taché in China during the war. His 
headquarters were at Peking, where 
he lived with his wife and baby 
daughter. 





ELODIE MAYER ’48 


Fred J. Boomhower, formerly of 
Malone, New York, and a Captain 
in the Army in Europe during the 
war, is now manager of the G.L.F. 
seed service store at Perry, New 
York. 

Kenneth W. Stone has been elect- 
ed President of the New York State 
4-H Federation. He is still operating 
a poultry farm and hatchery in 
Clyde, New York, and has a two 
and a half year old son. 

John R. Pavka is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Brockport, New 
York. 

1947 

Margaret Schiavone, °’47, now 
Mrs. Donald Berrens, had a son 
November 8, 1948, Donald Paul. 
Mrs. Berrens was a former nursery 
school teacher in Rochester. 


1946 
Dr. Earle H. Klosterman is a 
Professor doing nutrition work at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Walter Baran is back in Ithaca 
doing graduate work in the Pom- 
ology Department. 


1948 

Margaret Hargrave, June °48, 
began her duties February 1 as 
secretary to Director of Admis- 
sions, H. H. Williams here at 
Cornell. 

Betty Jane Lawrence, June *48, 
is now Student Dietitian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Hospital, Ann 
Arbor. 

Elodie Mayer, June °48, began 
her internship in administrative 
dietetics at AXM College, Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma. 

Donald Holmes of Layersville, 
New York, has entered into a part- 
nership with his father in the opera- 
tion of a large dairy farm. 

Arthur Hiltbold is doing gradu- 
ate work in Agronomy at Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 


1949 

Norine Hager, February °49, is 
now Assistant Home Demonstration 
agent in Rensselaer County. 

Wilma Crittenden, who received 
her BS degree in February, 1949, 
is continuing her studies in Child 
Development as a graduate student 
at Penn State. 

Doris Johnson, February, ’49, is 
doing nutritional studies in Dr. 
Schrenshaus’ laboratory in_ the 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Roch- 
ester. 

Marian Kibbie was married to 
Birger Petterson, Jr. in December, 
1948, and received her BS degree 
in Home Economics in February, 
"49, 

Robert Small is a buyer for At- 
lantic Commercial Company and 
is stationed temporarily in Phila- 
delphia. 

Wesley Dempsey is taking gradu- 
ate work in the vegetable crops de- 
partment of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Reed Gilbert is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Newark Valley, 


New York. 
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Dirty engines can cause costly break- 
downs this spring... put a tractor out of 
use just when you need it most. Don’t 
risk this threat to bigger cash crops. 
Protect your heavy-duty diesel and 
gasoline tractor and truck engines 


now and regularly with 
ESSOLUBE HD Motor Oil! 


ESSOLUBE HD provides this 
protection in two ways: 


1. Contains special detergent that 
helps keep valves, rings, pistons 
and upper engine surfaces free 
from harmful sludge and varnish. 


a 


Stays full-bodied at high tempera- 
tures, flows freely when motor is 
cold... for all-around engine 


protection in any weather. 


ESSO GASOLINES—strong and smooth power flow for farm engines, high anti- 


knock under load. 


ESSO MOTOR OIL — a proved, low consumption, high performance premium oil. 
ESSOLUBE MOTOR OlL—dependable engine protection at a popular price. 
ESSO CHASSIS GREASE-—long-lasting, adhesive grease that stays on the job under 


rough going. 


ESSO GEAR OlL—a high-quality 
oil that gives maximum protec- 
tion to farm machinery gears. 


ATLAS TIRES, BATTERIES, AND 
ACCESSORIES 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS are 
offered free subscriptions to the 
regularly published ESSO FARM 
NEWS. Every issue packed with 
valuable articles and helpful hints 
on modern farming methods. 
Write today to: Esso Farm News, 
Room 777A, 15 West S5lst St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL 
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See Your Esso Farm Distributor For These Other Important 
Esso Aids to Better Farming for Bigger Profits 
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You can depend on 
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It's Your Ag-Domecon 


(Continued from page 21) 








































dent fee to meet the expenses of 
the Council was presented for ap- 
proval to the Board of Trustees and 
was rejected because of the new uni- 
versity wide student activity fee. 
A curriculum committee, ran an ex- 
perimental poll of 11 major courses 
in the Ag college. An annual pro- 
fessor award for the outstanding 
job of teaching in the College of Ag- 
riculture was developed jointly with 
the Ho-Nun-De-Kah society. Stan- 
ley Warren, professor of farm man- 
agement, was the first man to re- 
ceive the award. Through the ef- 
fort of the Council a new student 
faculty committee was established 
in Home Economics to work on —s 

problems of curriculum and course The Student Chairmen for Farm and Home Week 


work. L. to R.: Ruth Humphrey ‘49, student vice-chairman of the Col'ege of Home 
Council’s Future Economics; Charles Emery '30, student vice-chairman of the College of Agri- 
, culutre; Dorothy Williams ‘49, general chairman of student affairs for Farm 
Just how important a part the and Home Week. 
Ag-Domecon Council will play a : This group serves in the capacity of a steering committee to coordinate the 
' a a ae action of the fifteen major student committees that have assumed a large share 
the life of the average student in of the responsibility for the smooth operation of the five day event. 


Ag or Home Ec depends largely on 


the students themselves. Much of The Ag-Domecon Council must understand the council’s problems 
the work of any student council or be something besides just another and activities and willingly parti- 
similar governing body is always — student organization. This will be cipate in its work through directed 
taken for granted. accomplished when students better criticism and thoughtful support. 









MALONEY 


7 Hinks 
RESTAURANT 


313 EDDY STREET 


Regular Meals Served 
7:00 A.M. to 2 A.M. 







Wonderful for pies and canning. Our prices 
are lower this year! Maloney giant cultivated 
Blueberries are larger, more delicious. 2 to 6 
bushes should furnish plenty of berries for 
your pies and canning. Bushes 3-yr., 12-18”, 
each $1.25 or 5 for $5.00. 
Write for big FREE Color Catalog 

of BERRIES, FRUIT, TREES, PERENNIALS, EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBS, ROSES and everything for 
the garden. Planting Guide FREE with each 
order. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Our 65th 
Year. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY (0. 


89 Circle Road Dansville, N. Y. 







SEA FOOD - STEAKS 
CHOPS - CORNED BEEF 
PASTRAMI - SPAGHETTI 
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The BEST Sandwich In Town 
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DO-DREAMING makes democracy live 


Folks everywhere build castles in the air— 
dream of fuller, happier lives. Americans, 
however, have formed the habit of making their 
dreams come true. 


Of course, transforming a dream into reality 
is a tough job even in America. It often requires 
months and years of preparation—a lifetime 
of hard work. Nevertheless, even our youngsters 
are quick to accept the challenge. 


The fleet-footed lad next door who dreams of 
becoming a football star is carrying the ball 
for his grade school team. The studious young- 


ster who wants to be an engineer is building 
toy John Deere Combines for kids in the neigh- 
borhood. The master farmers of tomorrow are 
tending runt pigs, and feeding club calves, 
today! 

Dreaming dreams and then working hard 
to make them come true is the American way. 
This is the formula that makes full stomachs the 
rule in our country . . . that makes old-world 
luxuries our commonplace possessions. This 
is the creed which makes America the land of 
opportunity . . . the land where democracy 
really lives! 


youn DEER, > 
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We all have goals. Your immediate goal is 
that coveted ‘‘sheep skin”. . . your college 
diploma . . . the symbol of knowledge at- 
tained in your chosen field. To you it marks 
the beginning . . . an important step up the 
ladder to success. 

We at Armour and Company have our 
goals, too. To the producer, from whom we 
buy farm livestock, milk, cream, poultry and 
eggs, our never-ending objectives are... 
fair dealings, unequalled service, and con- 
tinued good-will. To the consumer . . . the 
people who buy our fresh, cured and canned 
meats ... our butter and cheese . . . and our 
poultry and eggs, we strive to provide the 
highest quality food products available. 

You know—and we know—that worth- 
while goals are not achieved easily . . . yet 
they are well worth the effort. 


ARMOUR 


AND 


SOUTHERN FRIED 
CHICKEN AT ITS BEST 


COMPANY 


* Now They’re Cooking 


(Continued from page 23) 
react to these frequencies, and thus 
remain cool and unaffected, while 
the foods cook. Nor does the range 
get hot during the process. Metal 
containers however, cannot be used 
because they reflect the rays. 

The experiments at Cornell, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Faith 
Fenton, and financed by the U.S. 
Navy, concern themselves mainly 
with determining whether there are 
any significant differences in vita- 
min content of various meats and 
vegetables cooked in the “Radar- 
ange” and by means of various other 
conventional methods. 

Palatability and appearance of 
the foods cooked by these various 
methods are rated by a group of 
selected judges. 

The “Radarange” is as yet too ex- 
pensive for family use, but is al- 
ready employed by several large 
hotels. In the future the housewife 
too, may expect to whittle down the 
time her household chores consumed 
through use of this apparatus. 


Lf @e OF ITHACA, INC. 


Established 1938 


STEAKS — DINNERS 


Telephone 2982 110 East State Street 


SANDWICHES 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Home of 


WESTINGHOUSE 
G.E. 

ESTATE 
MAYTAG 


SUNNYSIDE 


Corner Meadow St. Ext. & Elmira Rd. 
PHONE 3400 


Appliances 


Wiring - Supplies - Lighting Fixtures 
Private Dining Rooms Available 
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DEARBORN IMPLEMENTS HELP GET MORE DONE, 
EVERY SEASON OF THE YEAR 


be lies. 


WOODCUTTING-Carry the Dearborn 
Cordwood Saw on the Ford Tractor 
right to the job, then lower to work- 
ing position by Ford Hydraulic 
Touch Control. 
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SNOW PLOWING — Dearborn Snow 
Plows are raised, or lowered by Ford 
Tractor Hydraulic Touch Control. 
Attached by means of the Dearborn 
Universal Frame (sold separately). 






< “5 scan it 

CULTIVATING—With whatever type 
cultivator is preferred . . . lift type 
spring shank, rigid shank and front 
mounted attachments for either, as 
well as listed crop cultivators. 


PLOWING—The Ford Tractor is powered 


to handle the Dearborn two-bottom, 
14-inch moldboard plow .. . also disc 
lows, middlebusters, 2-way plows, 
urrowers and sub-soilers. 






ema) 


COMBINING—Whatever crop is being 
harvested, the Dearborn-Wood Bros. 
Combine can be relied on to cut, 
thresh and clean efficiently, under 
both good and bad conditions. 


Tee 


MOWING— The Ford Tractor and a 
Dearborn Mower take full advantage 
of good weather. The mower shown 
here can be attached in 8 minutes. 
Can mow up to 25 to 35 acres a day. 










ear ae Oe: a a 

CORN PICKING—The Ford Tractor and 
Dearborn-Wood Bros. Corn Picker 
make a fast, clean-picking, dependable 
combination. Rows from 30” to 42” 
easily handled. Extra big husking 
bed adds to picking capacity. 


LOADING —The Dearborn Standard 
Manure and Material Loader liftsand 
lowers by Ford Tractor Hydraulic 
power, carries loads to wherever 
they are to be dumped. Heavy 
duty model also available. 
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All over America it’s proving itself a 


YEAR ’ROUND 





TRACTOR 


» all’round performance 


Naturally, the farmer thinks of a tractor in connection 
with field work. And, the more he uses a Ford Tractor 
in the fields, for plowing, discing, cultivating and the 
like, the more respect he has for the way it buckles 
down to heavy pulling and tough going ... for the 
way it“takes the toil out of the soil” and the amount 
of work it helps get done in a day. 


Here’s a tractor that can handle a really tough 
plowing job and bring new speed and efficiency to 
other kinds of heavy field work. It’s a tractor that 
pleases with the quality of its work and surprises 
with its economy. 


» all ’round the farm 


With a Ford Tractor and the right Dearborn Equip- 
ment, power and speed are brought to such jobs as 
scraping, leveling, loading, ditching, terracing, 
excavating, digging post holes, sawing wood, or 
clearing snow. 

Most Dearborn Implements are lifted and lowered 
by a finger touch with Ford Tractor Hydraulic 
Touch Control. 


» all year ‘round 


All of this adds up to the fact that a Ford Tractor 
keeps busy for many extra hours in a year... saving 
time and drudgery, instead of sitting in the shed. 
There’s a difference in the greater amount of work 
done and in the way this tractor can be used to 
improve farms and increase earning power. For 
complete information, literature and demonstrations, 
see your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION - DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 





@ LOOK FOR THIS SIGN-It identifies 
your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. You'll find 
him cooperative, a good man to know better. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATI 
isinncesieiiaemmmmmianetaiians acm 


MEANS LESS WORK... 
MORE INCOME PER ACRE 
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RADHA 


Ready in April 


The People’s Colleges 


A History of the New York State Extension Service 
in Cornell University and the State: 1876-1948 


By RUBY GREEN SMITH 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Now it 1s told for the first time—the vital and 
fascinating story of the Extension Service in Cornell University. 
Ruby Green Smith (Mrs. Albert W. Smith) knows this story 
and writes it, from her intimate knowledge of the New York 
State Extension Service and the people who have made it 


successful. 


The men and women who have given them- 


selves with enthusiasm and purpose to this work have found 
their keenest satisfaction in seeing it grow in scope, special- 
ization, and flexibility from the Farmers’ Institutes of the 
early days into a program which enrolled 200,000 students in 
1948. These men and women know that the success of the 
Service has depended upon a constant response to change and 
progress and a continual sensitivity to the ever-changing 


influences of a changing world upon their students. 


Extension workers, students, farmers and their 


wives, veterinarians, homemakers, industrial workers, every- 
one who wants his community to be a better place to live in, 
will want to read this account of a university that went to the 
people of the state with the best it had to offer, and how the 


people responded to that opportunity. 


618 pages, 404 illustrations, $4.75 


Cornell University Press 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


The Rural Church 
Has An Answer 


(Continued from page 12) 


understand the movement. The 
more meetings and discussions that 
precede the union the better. In- 
vite the Rural Church Institute and 
your denominational workers to lead 
the discussions. Get leaders and lay- 
men from established groups to tell 
their story. An informed group is the 
only one capable of intelligent ac- 
tion. 
There Is A Way 

Above all things, cling to your 
own faith and constantly seek the 
right answer. None of our rural 
churches have found easy going in 
these rapidly changing times. It has 
been difficult for them to follow the 
pattern of centralization that our 
communities are experiencing, but 
the people of Williamstown, West- 
dale and Amboy Center will tell you 
there is an answer to the church’s 
manifold problems that can be and 
is being found within the church, 


A woman never really makes a 
fool of a man. She just directs the 
performance. 


DIAMONDS 


Community Silver 


Hamilton Watches 
The Finest Names In 


Jewelry 


Hill’s Jewelers 


Opp. Strand 


Locally Owned and Operated 
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WITH 25% PROTEIN 
AND NOT OVER 412% FIBRE! 


In these days of high costs, many poultrymen are finding 
out that the better feed is the cheaper feed in the long 
run. And the results prove it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt! 


Beacon Complete Starter 
produces faster growth! 


Take these examples; a poultryman in New- 
market, Va., raised 21,000 straight run Barred 
Crosses under ordinary conditions. At the end of 
10 weeks and 3 days, his birds averaged 3!/, lbs. 
Another broiler grower at Shohola, Pa., reported 
on 10,000 Barred Rocks; cockerels were sold at 
12'/, weeks of age and averaged 4!/, lbs. 











Chicks eat less, but grow faster! 





‘Why BEACON FEED produces 


better results at Lower Costs 


The time-tested formula of Beacon Com- 
plete Starter is well-balanced with all the 
known, high-quality ingredients essential to 
healthy chick growth. It’s fortified with extra 
vitamins . . . amino acids . . . a guaranteed 
25% protein content . . . fat and carbohy- 
drates. It’s been thoroughly tested by Beacon 
Research. It’s been proved on thousands of 
Northeastern poultry farms. It’s been the 
standard of comparison for years. 


Try the high speed Beacon Complete Starter. 
Notice its fine results. And, if you intend to 
produce broilers, merely switch to Beacon 
Broiler Feed at 6-8 weeks. For future layers, 
switch to the economical Beacon 70/30 Feeding 
Plan. You use 70% scratch grains and only 
30% mash after 12 weeks. See your Beacon 
Dealer today. 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC. CAYUGA, N. Y. 






THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc. ¢ 3929 N. BOOTH ST. ¢ MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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409 West State Street 


Phone 2596 


(Next to Ithaca Theatre) 


WIRING — REPAIR SERVICE — WIRING SUPPLIES 
STROMBERG-CARLSON RADIOS 


NORTON ELECTRIC CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


LIGHTING FIXTURES — APPLIANCES — RADIO REPAIR SERVICE 


WWOCULATES > 4 
CULTURE 


¢ 
WE ORIGINAL yon 


ved © 
eaten a ES aa 
Read Guare” 


_, MAANONS OF LEG 


MiGhEst aU ALITY 


ficken the Yield 
Holds the Land 


You profit two ways when you inoculate clovers, alfalfa and 
other legumes with NITRAGIN. You gain from better 
growth and you save soil fertility. The healthy root systems 
on legumes inoculated with NITRAGIN take free nitrogen 
from the air to enrich the land . . . to give you higher yields 
of richer hay and pastures. These benefits cost only a few 
cents an acre—take only a few minutes’ time. Make inocula- 
tion with NITRAGIN a regular legume-planting habit. Get 
“the inoculant in the yellow can” from your seedsman. Write 
for free bulletins . .. they tell how to grow better legumes. 


ST TLL 
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Are Farmers Poor 


Bosses? 
(Continued from page 20) 

Recreation is important to morale 
and the farmer should stand ready 
to help the worker become acquaint- 
ed in the community. 

A little praise or constructive 
evaluation goes a long way in de- 
veloping a good worker. The inarti- 
culate farmer who can’t say “good 
job” should write it down and send 
it. 

Though I have emphasized the 
relationship between farmer and in- 
experienced help I feel that the same 
situation exists with experienced 
help and that the same techniques 
can be used in correcting the situa- 
tion. 

The farmer should consider the 
character and reactions of his hired 
help as carefully as he considers 
that of his cows and apply what he 
learns to the benefit of his whole 
enterprise. °- 


New Style Burlesque 
Wanted: Man and wife to work 


in a dairy; wife to strip behind 
milking machines. 


Looking 
for Good Food? 


If so, let’s go 
For a meal to suit your taste 
For a meal to suit your purse 
Clean, Comfortable, 


Convenient too 


It's not far to the 


Collegetown 
Cafeteria 


Home of Considerate Service 


408 College Ave. 
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Souvenirs at 
The Triangle 


The New Design — Cornell Ag. School 
T-shirts $1.25 


Mee I oe ios y co canse soesaseiastates 


Juvenile Sweatshirts ..................c0ccccseeeceeeeees 
with Cornell ? ? 


Cornell Pennants and Banners from $.15 to $5.00 
Cornell Stickers and decals ................$.05 to $.15 





Cornell Seal Jewelry $1.50 and up. 
Cornell Plastic Key Chain $.15 
Crew Hats $1.50 Babushkas $1.50 





You'll enjoy trading at the Triangle 


Open Evenings ‘til 8 


DON’T MISS 


AMPUS 


artweeis ° 1949 


WwW 


A Variety Show of Song and Mirth 


W 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER AUDITORIUM 
TUESDAY NIGHT 


WwW 


Admission 65 Cents 
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Farm Ponds 


(Continued from page 13) 


a satisfactory supply of fish food 
is this; plunge your arm in the 
water nearly to the shoulder. If you 
can see your hand, the pond needs 
more fertilizer. 

Immediately the thought comes 
to mind that perhaps some people 
won’t want to swim in water teem- 
ing with microscopic life. This is a 
possible conflict in the pond’s pur- 
poses. From the standpoint of health 
there is no danger as long as the 
source of water for the pond is not 
contaminated. A person’s reluctance 
to dive into a pond which looks 
like split pea soup is understand- 
able, however. 


Must Be Fished 

A pond which is producing fish 
at its optimum rate must be fished 
rather heavily. The purpose of 
heavy fishing is to keep the fish 
population at a level consistent 
with the feeding capacity of the 
pond—just as a pasture needs 
proper regulation of the livestock 
it is carrying. Many farmers would 
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Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperative 


Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperative is a farmers’ organi- 
zation owned by farmers through their cooperatives and operated 
under policies established by the sponsoring organizations to pro- 
vide orderly, well-placed markets throughout the state. 

EMPIRE’S SPONSORS ARE: The New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, The New York State Grange, The Producers Cooperative 
Commission Association, The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and The Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange. 


EMPIRE’S STOCKYARDS ARE: 


ARGYLE — Argyle-Greenwich Road 
Fred Miller, Mgr. Phone Greenwich 55-F-2 
Argyle 8580 
SALE EVERY WEDNESDAY 


BATH — 118 Wilson Street 


























Fred Schilling, Mgr. Phone Bath 1000 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
CALEDONIA — Rt. 5 















Robert E. Rector, Mgr. Phone Caledonia 89 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY 

GOUVERNEUR — R.D. 5 
Phone Gouverneur 671-W-3 

SALE EVERY TUESDAY 

GREENE — Canal Street 










Marsh Stratton, Mgr. 







Frank Sweet, Mgr. Phone Greene 134 


SALE EVERY WEDNESDAY 
ONEONTA — West End 











Albert Tyler, Mgr. Phone Oneonta 865 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 












neglect this, especially in the busier 
seasons. If the fish happened to 
spawn satisfactorily, the population 
would increase rapidly, and a couple 
of years of neglect would find only 
small fish in the pond. The story 
would spread that farmer Jones was 
not satisfied with the fish in his 
pond, and fish raising would be dis- 
couraged. 


Supervision Necessary 


One of the most important facts 
a farmer should realize before build- 
ing a farm pond is this: the suc- 
cessful pond requires careful design 
and construction under expert su- 
pervision. The pond site must be 
tested and surveyed before con- 
struction, and the work must pro- 
ceed carefully and properly. A small 
mistake may ruin the entire pro- 
ject. It is also important to realize 
that a pond is a long-time invest- 
ment. With proper annual care 
there is no practical limit to 
the years of a pond’s usefulness. 
This adds weight to the argument 
for expert assistance in planning and 
construction. 


The high initial cost of a pond is 
another argument for careful plan- 
ning by an experienced engineer. A 
farmer will want to be sure his in- 
vestment secures a pond which is 
correctly designed, versatile, long- 
lasting, and of ample capacity. 

The pond at Arnot represents an 
initial investment of $1250. A rapid 
calculation shows that each acre- 
foot of this pond, containing 320,- 
000 gallons of water, cost $160. Most 
New York farmers would want a 
pond of about half this size, for 
which a cost of $500 is not unrea- 
sonable. The insurance value of 
such an amount of water standing 
near combustible farm buildings is 
incalculable, however. The better 
appearance of the farmstead and 
the enjoyment to be had from fish- 
ing, swimming, and skating are 
other things which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. 

It looks as though the farm pond 
will be increasingly important in 
New York rural life. Because of its 
many benefits, farmers are accept- 
ing it as a desirable addition to their 
farm operation. As long as it is 
treated correctly, managed well, and 
enjoyed to its utmost, it will be a 
boon to its owners. 
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A HEARTY WELCOME 
TO FARM AND HOME WEEK 
VISITORS 


















Lake View Dairies 


> 


We'll be looking for you at 





Cottage Cheese Will Make Better 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Cornell’s own college supply store, located right 
on the campus, opposite Willard Straight Hall. 









Lenten Dishes 











Watch Papers for Weekly Specials Whether it be a forgotten toothbrush, some cam- 


era film, a candy bar, or the latest magazines, 
we have them all. And we also have all those 
attractive souvenirs to remind you of your visit 
to Cornell. 





If you are a newcomer to Farm and Home Week, 





we have free campus maps to help you find your 
way around. Don’t miss a visit to the Co-op. 


















609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 





24 Hour Service 


Mother Zero 


225 So. Fulton St. 


at the 


New Linden Garage 


Linden Ave. 


Phone 2054 
Now Mother Zero has additional bulk storage 


space at zero temperature. This may be the an- 


swer to some of your food problems. Call Ithaca 


2385 for more information. 
ALL TYPES OF GENERAL REPAIR 


EXPERT MECHANICS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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GEORGE TESNOW 

(Continued from page 25) 
; i Honorary societies have show- 
Compliments of Pop Ss Place ered their honors upon his six-foot 

plus frame, too. Aleph Semach tap- 

415 College Ave. ped him as a Junior, and Sphinx 

Head and Ho-Nun-De-Kah wel- 

comed him in his Senior year. He 

SERVING COMPLETE DINNERS AND LIGHT LUNCHES belongs to Tau Kappa Epsilon fra- 

ternity, and as a member of Round- 

Up Club saw active duty last fall 

on the college’s much traveled judg- 
ing team. 

George’s warm, easy manner is 
well-known in Home _ Economics 
Library, to which he insists only 
purely educational pursuits beckon 
him. 

THE EMBLEM With a college degree almost in 
the catcher’s mitt and years of ac- 
complishment and success behind 


of GOOD SEED him, George adopts an attitude of 


complete optimism toward future 
New York 


developments after June. There is 


OPEN TO MIDNIGHT DAILY 














probably little in the record that 
would serve to contradict this be- 


lief. Yt. 











7 7 ae 
N fF ' ae F ' I we Personal advertisement—Young 


ey Republican woman would like to 
. marry young Democrat. Object: 
Third party. —Chicago Sun-Times 













Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CERTIFIED SEED 





Compliments 








of 
Peter J. Neferis 


Red & White 
Grocery 











Grains — Beans 





Forage Crops — Vegetables — Potatoes 





Bred and Selected for High Quality and High Yield 
College and State Inspected for Your Protection 


Write for list of growers 







NEW YORK CERTIFIED SEED 
GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


315 Plant Science Bldg. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 






205 Dryden Rd. 










Open 9 A.M. — 1 A.M. 
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When YOU’RE At Farm and Home Week 
We're Just One Hill Away! 


Visit us while you’re at Cornell for Farm & Home 
Week. We'd like to have you see our modern hatch- 
ery where we're hatching in greater quantities than 
ever before our farm proved strains of Red Rock 
Crosses and White Leghorns. 


| We’re just one hill away — on West Hill. Take the 
: Mecklenburg Road — Hector Street — and watch for 
our sign near the city limits. 


A special welcome for Bob Marshall’s 1938 Col- 
lege of Agriculture classmates. But everyone interested 
in our poultry operation is welcome. Come and see us. 




























Market Your 


HOT HOUSE LAMBS 


through 


T. S. WILLIAMSON & BRO. 
West Washington Market 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS 
—also— 
Calves — Pork — Eggs 


Rabbits and Dressed Poultry 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





Marshall Brothers Hatchery 


Mecklenburg Road 
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Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 

































Let’s Have Living Kitchens 
(Continued from page 16) 
informal and save many steps trans- 
porting food and dishes in and out 

of the dining room. 
Current Assistance 

During this Farm and Home 
Week, interest in kitchen moderni- 
zation brings many visitors to the 
Economics of the Household De- 
Home Week partment. Exhibits, demonstrations, 
and lectures are developed for this 
interest. With all these aids, it’s a 
good time to examine not only 
kitchen contents, but the family in 
that kitchen. Make sure that any 
plans for remodeling the room, or 
building a new one won't relegate 
husbands to a perch atop a stool at 
the “breakfast bar,” or will fail to 
leave space for the children to get 
in on kitchen tasks. Plan, so that 


Congratulations on the 


38th Annual Farm and 


Stvdent Agencies, Inc. 


Operated by Cornell Students since 1894 when your kitchen is “done over,” 
it will truly be a Living-Kitchen. 


409 College Avenue 
Gosh!!! 

Phone 2406 Mr. and Mrs. Mix are rejoicing 
over an 8 pound daughter, their 
sixth child since Saturday. 
—Brownsville Sentinel-Dispatch 





ERIE J. MILLER 
DeSoto - Plymouth 





Inlet Valley Farms, Inc. 







WwW 





MILK and CREAM 





Phone 2521 209-215 So. Cayuga St. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 









“Choice Guernsey Milk” 


The New 1949 DeSoto and Plymouth 
Cars Now On Display. 





Eggs — Creamed Cheese — Butter 





Chocolate and Orange Drink 






Telephone 2015 s 
Complete Service for 


All Makes of Cars 






Bruce N. Millard, Pres. Walter L. Millard, Vice-Pres. 
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THE SPORT SHOP 


TASTE TEMPTERS 
eee NEW SPRING COLORS 


ome In 








































a FOR APPETIZING SNACKS AND LUNCHES, YOU McGREGOR CORDUROYS 
De- 
ons CAN’T GO WRONG ON NOURISHING HAM- JACKETS 
this 
3 BURGERS, SANDWICHES AND FOUNTAIN SPE- $22.50 
oi CIALTIES. MAROON — GREY — LIGHT GREEN 
es NATURAL — BLUE — DARK GREEN 
l, Or 
- JUST ARRIVED 
a 
WHITE BUCKS 
that 
; By E. E. TAYLOR 
: ‘Ghe “4AOO”’ ' 
$9.95 Pr. 
cing College Ave. At Dryden Rd. THE SPORT SHOP 
their 
atch 





NORTON 
Printing Co. 


317 E. State St. 


Welcome to 


NEW CO-OP FOOD STORE 


- 


OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER 


4-|27]) 


609-619 West Clinton St. 
Telephone 2612 or 2680 








We invite the guests of Farm and Home Week 
to visit Ithaca’s newest store. 


Co-op and Nationally Advertised Groceries 
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ONTARIO, NEW YORK 


REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


STATE APPROVED @ _ CLASSIFIED @ PRODUCTION TESTED 


Visit NYABC Headguariers 


Tue VIEW above shows the NYABC headquarters on the 
Judd Falls Road as it appears from the air. Perhaps you 
won't see the barns and NEW office addition from the air, 
but we'd like very much to have you visit the headquarters 
during Farm and Home Week. 


Every afternoon throughout Farm and Home Week, 
the doors will be open to visitors from 1 to 4 p.m. Regular 
tours will be conducted throughout the whole plant every 
afternoon, and you are cordially invited to VISIT THE 
NYABC BUILDINGS! 


We are sorry that tours cannot be conducted through 
the morning, as they would interfere with the collection 
and processing of semen. But you are welcome any after- 
noon from 1 to 4 P.M. 


COOPERATIVE INCORPORATED _ 
PHONE 257! R.0.2 ITHACA. NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 9) 


Recollecting that at one time, he 
was denied a teaching job because 
the local superintendent of schools 
felt that “no college graduate was 
competent to teach others,” Dean 
Bailey expressed his great satisfac- 
tion that such sweeping advances 
had been made in a comparatively 
short span of years. 

Instrumental in organizing the 
first Farm and Home Week, and a 
vigorous leader in the fight for 
legislative and popular support for 
agricultural education, Dean Bailey 
described with complete candor, the 
vicissitudes of the early efforts to 
“sell” agricultural education in an 
era of public skepticism and aca- 
demic hostility. 

Oblivious to the baleful glare of 
“Ginger” who found the rich diet 
of conversation inimical to sound 
slumber, we listened and queried 
until the angle of the sun moved 
noticeably lower and the room be- 
gan to fill with the evening shadows. 
The cat, obviously bored with the 
proceedings stretched, yawned pro- 
digiously, and shot a look at us 
that implied, “It’s supper time— 
won’t you please go home?” 

We gracefully, albeit reluctantly, 
detached ourselves from what had 
been a thoroughly rewarding and 
satisfying afternoon, and amid our 
thanks for such a generous portion 
of his time, Dean Bailey waved us 
a farewell. As we put on our coats 
in the hallway, we saw the shadows 
lengthen in the long room as a 
reading lamp was lit, heralding the 
return of “Mammals of North Am- 
erica” to Dean Bailey’s lap, and 
caught a glimpse of a large yellow 
cat crossing the floor to return to 
rocking chair and repose. 
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POULTRY CLUB NEWS 


“Poultry Across the World” was 
the subject of a panel discussion at 
the March meeting of the Poultry 
Club. 


hi Ho 1 Kim, oraduate Stu- 
Nutrition irom Korea, Stat- 
there are only seven million 
ns in this country, of which 

re a native breed similar to 
Cochin, laying less than 100 
es ( I Ih re ] ilso Some 

| n d Plymouth Rocks 
for them consists of rice and 
bran, fish meal, silk worm 
Decal ( ike, COTT, ind Sor 
Korea ha nV incubators 


thre ONIN : irc? ot the 


() wel yred chickens hatched 


Mr. Carlos Matos described poul- 
try life in Puerto Rico, where 
chicken and rice is the most popu- 
lar meal. Poultry is a sideline with 
farmers; they forage and lay eggs 
in boxes or baskets hanging from 
the ceiling. Peddlers, going from 
farm to farm assemble eggs and do 
the marketing. A few of the larger 
commercial farms import chicks by 
plane from U.S. The national sport 
is cockfighting; birds for the fights 
are specially trained and fed, and 
good fighters may bring several 
hundred dollars. 


Dr. ‘Tulsa Ram, from India, 
showed that purebred stock raised 
on experiment stations in_ that 
country can’t stand up to the 
rugged farm conditions when intro- 
duced into the small flocks. The 
native fowl is more sturdy, matures 
earlier, but only lays a few eggs. 
Most of the hatching is done by the 
hen; though during the war several 
incubators were introduced which 
are now forming the nucleus for 
further poultry expansion. Vaccines 
are used against Newcastle, but 
half the losses are due to wild ani- 
mals. 

G.D.R. 
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Babcock’s “dias 


make GREAT Layers! 


aL ; 
| 


Babcock Poultry Farm 


L We own 200 acres, 15,000 layers, a few 
head of Angus beef cattle, and three horses. 


2. We mate up 56 individual pedigree pens. 


3. We trapnest over 4,000 White Leghorn; 
600 to 1,000 Barred Rock pullets yearly. 


4. We have 468,000 egg capacity in our 
two hatchery plants and have booked 
over 1,000,000 chicks for 1949 delivery. 


5. This year we have pullets entered in 
the following tests: Storrs, New Jersey 
(Hunterdon), Western New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, and California. As this 
is written (December 26th, 1948) our pul- 
lets are in top ten pens at each of these 
tests. As nearly as we can determine, we 
have the high five Leghorn pens in the 
U.S. at the end.of November. 


6. Speaking of coritests, a pen of Babcock 
Leghorns holds the Alk Time World Record 


for all breeds at Egg Daying Tests. Record: 
4057 eggs and prone ts or 312 eggs 
and 333 points per bir&& \, 
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Babcock Poultry Farm, Rt. 3E, Itha 


Dear Babcock: 
Please send me your catalog. 
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Wingbanding Pedigreed 
Chicks at Babcock 
Poultry Farm... 


@ Here’s a photograph of our wing- 
banding crew taken April 7th, 1948. 
Left to right around the table: First, 
Harrison Fagan, February 1947 Cor- 
nell graduate, who is a whiz on poul- 
try breeding work. At present Harrison 
is studying for a Masters degree at 
lowa State College and plans to re- 
join our staff in June this year. 
Second, Walter Baurle, a Cornell 
February 1948 graduate, who was with 
us last spring to gain poultry experi- 
ence. Third and with the white cap, 
Stanley Koskinen: local talent, good 
at stamping wingbands, traying eggs, 
catching chickens, etc. Fourth, Ray 
Ferrand, who is our general manager 
around here. Ray is a Cornell 1941 
graduate and has a Masters degree 
from Purdue University, February 
1948. Fifth and last is Monroe Bab- 
cock, “the boss.’ 





@ Harrison removes chicks from trays, 
marks number of chicks in basket op- 
posite the dam’s number already on 
the basket. He records hatch in book. 
Walt and Stan stamp bands. Ray and 
Monroe wingband the chicks. 

Round table in center re- 
volves. This year we will &°,; 
band 4,000 chicks per week. 


WE HATCH: _ 


White Leghorns— 
Red-Rock Cross— 
Rhode Island Reds— 
Barred Rocks— 


for this catalog 
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* I, 
Bigalow Barn 
(Continued from page 17) 


barn hay drying system that the 
builders erected. This motor, though 
thimble small, actually runs. Una- 
dilla Silo gave a model 12’ x 36’ 
wood silo. The Steinhorst Cooler 
Co. was very particular about the 


on 
. Acie oan = ke model milk cooler they contributed. 


a = Their model is complete even to the 
ee ¥ Th ——_ grease cups on the motor. A five 
sh nm wheeled feed cart, one that doesn’t 

% Cs tip over when a wheel slips off the 


feed alley, was provided by the 


: The barn was shown at Syracuse 
Let our expert Ford Truck mechanics and a number of other fairs last 


keep your truck in condition to do year. Repeat performances have 
your work on schedule. been requested in every case. Biga- 

low has also displayed the barn at 
We have specialized a large number of farm meetings, 
truck service facilities particularly those dealing with man- 
and a complete stock of agement and_ construction _prob- 
Genuine Ford Truck Parts. Our service is prompt lems. Over one two-week period he 


ont : ble. Gi ‘al set the exhibit up sixteen times. 
our prices are reasonable. Give u ; . 
P Senet Again this year he will be here for 


Farm and Home Week. He plans 
by that time to have added a tile 
silo and a working model gutter 
cleaner to what already seems like 
the dairyman’s dream complete. 


127 E. Green St. Phone 2341 


What do you KNOW about the chicks you buy? 
THE NATIONAL POULTRY IMPROVEMENT PLAN enables hatchery- 


men to product for you hatching eggs, baby chicks, or started chicks known through 
official state examination to be without pullorum. 

Such NATIONAL POULTRY IMPROVEMENT PLAN hatcheries adver- 
tise their eggs or chicks as U.S. Pullorum-Clean or U.S. Pullorum-Passed. Look 
for this phrase in poultry advertisements. These hatcheries have official certificates 
to prove they are U.S. Pullorum-Clean or U.S. Pullorum-Passed. Ask to see their 
certificates. 

Such NATIONAL POULTRY IMPROVEMENT PLAN hatcheries may 
well also have breed improvement classifications such as U.S. Approved or U.S. 
Certified. making known the production ability of the stock. 


*BUY NATIONAL PLAN AND KNOW! 


Stop and visit with us while you're on campus, or write 


Poultry Improvement Board of New York, Inc. 
Room 113 Rice Hall 


*Same applies to turkeys. 
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More Milk Per Acre... 


Farmers produce more milk per acre by following a sound fertility pro- 


ORTHEASTERN farmers have found that their lowest 
cost feeds are: First—good legume hay and pasture. 
Second—home-grown grains and silage. 


In the light of these facts many farmers are following 
a sound fertility program that produces higher yields of 
home-grown feed to produce more milk from the feed grown 
on each acre. 


A sound dairy farm fertility program is based on three 
essentials: 

LIME—Apply sufficient lime to maintain a pH of about 
6.5. 

SUPERPHOSPHATED MANURE—Manure is low in 
phosphorus which can be supplied by using 1% to 2 lbs. of 


Gran-Phosphate per cow per day to make manure a well 
balanced fertilizer. 


LEGUMES—Include legumes, preferably perennial leg- 
umes, in all hay and pasture seeding. 


Those three essentials may be called the foundation of 
a dairy farm fertility program. 


Conditions vary so much from farm to farm that you 
and your County Agent will probably have to work out a 
well-rounded program for your farm. However, the follow- 
ing suggestions may help: 


Pennsylvania— 


Marcu, 1949 


gram that produces more legume hay and pasture and increases grain yields. 


1. Corn will usually give a profitable response to a 
complete fertilizer in addition to manure. 6-12-6 or 5-10-10 
are two good analyses for use with corn. 


2. Small grains should receive a complete fertilizer 
unless the rate of manuring for the preceding crop was 
heavy. 6-12-6, 5-10-10, 6-18 6 and 4 12 8 are good analyses 
heavy, 6 12 6, 5 1010, 6-18-6 and 4-12-8 are good analyses 
for small grains. 


3. Ladino clover and alfalfa can best be maintained 
with high potash grades such as 0-20-20 and 0-19-19 plus 
borax. 


4. Timothy, where it predominates, needs nitrogen for 
high yields. Superphosphated manure, 10-10-10 or 7-7-7, 
will help keep yields: high. 


»o. Permanent bluegrass and white clover pastures can 
be improved and maintained by: 


a. 0-20-20 where there is an abundance of white clover. 
b. 5-10-10 or 10-10-10 where bluegrass predominates. 
c. Superphosphated manure is excellent for both blue- 
grass and white clover. 


Your G.L.F. Service Agency can help you with your 
fertility program by furnishing the lime and fertilizer you 
need. Buy the highest analysis grades available. They are 
the best buy. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and 
controlled by the farmers it serves in New York, New Jersey, and northern 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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[FARM AND HOME WEEK] 
March 21- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK 


Monday, March 21 —Home Makers Program, Martha Van Rensselaer 
2:00 P.M. Bailey Hall 
Football Highlights of the 1948 Season 
Evening Program 
Rice Debate Stage 
Intramural Track Championships 


Tuesday, March 22 — “The Farm Price Outlook,” Dean W. I. Myers 
“Your State College of Home Economics” 
Dean Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
2:00 P.M. Bailey Hall 
“Atomic Energy and the Farmer” 
Morse Salisbury, Atomic Energy Commission 
Evening Program 
Kermis Plays — “Kampus Kartweels, 1949” 
Intramural basketball playoffs 
N.Y. Hereford Breeders Association meeting 


Wednesday, March 23 — Van Buren Rice Speaking Contest 
2:00 P.M. Bailey Holl 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman President's 
Council of Economic Advisors 
Evening Program 
Rural Church Institute Program 
Ag-Domecon Round and Square Dance (W.S. 
Memorial Room) 
University Boxing Championships 


Thursday, March 24 — “The Wooden Age” by Jared Van Wagenen Jr. 
12:00-5:00 P.M. Judging Pavilion 
Student Livestock Show 
2:00 P.M. Bailey Hall. “A New Birth of Justice” 
Address by Judge Florence Allen, Sixth Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Evening Program 
Eastman Stage Speaking contest 


Friday, March 25 — “The Challenge to Older Youth” 
by Dean Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
Motion picture—“The Curlew’s Secret’ 
by Dr. A. A. Allen 
Evening Program 
Older Youth Party—Martha Van Rensselaer 


38th Annual Farm"and Home,Week 


THE CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Case One-Way 


SC” tractor 


ate, / 
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plow with Model - 


See ‘Pageant of Progress’’ as thou- 
sands saw it daily for a week during 
the Wisconsin Centennial Exposition 
at Milwaukee last summer. Filmed then, 
this Case pageant of quaint costumes, 
strange skills, ancient tools and modern 
machines has been made intoa full-color 
sound movie. Besides being shown by 
Case dealers, it will be available for 
meetings sponsored by educational and 
farmer groups. Write now for reserva- 
tion of future date desired. Address our 
nearest branch house. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Here is an ancient Egyptian plow, in replica, being pulled by one of 
the very few trained ox-teams to be found today. This same two-ox 
team was the pattern of farm power from the days of the Pharaohs 
to those of our own forefathers. Substitution of horses made the 
team a little faster, but no stronger. The plow was greatly improved, 
but remained similar in appearance. 


Then came the American nation with new freedom, new enter- 
prise, new invention, In a single century came plows with steel 
moldboards, wheels, multiple bottoms. Animal power was first sup- 
plemented by steam engines, finally supplanted by gas tractors. A 
man’s capacity to plow and to produce has been multiplied tenfold. 


In all those swift advances, Case played a leading part. As you 
look toward your farming career, remember that for 106 years Case 
has been creating ever-better machines, to make farm work easier 
and more productive, farming more prosperous. Look to Case ma- 
chines to help you get what counts today—high yield per man. 

























THE NEW IH LOW-WHEEL 
GRAIN DRILLS | 


SEED WITH SPEED AND ACCURACY.... 


Here is the new IH Model M low-wheel grain 


drill—seeding 512 acres of grain per hour. 


The companion line of Model MF fertilizer 
grain drills resembles the Model M. But the MF 
has a large-capacity divided hopper with one side 
each for fertilizer and grain. The separate drive 
of the fertilizer mechanism can be set to deposit 
39 to 1,135 pounds of commercial fertilizer to 


the acre. 


These two models of the new line of IH drills 
are built for fast precision seeding of practically 
any size or kind of seed. The Model M and Model 


ME each have an all-steel frame of welded con- 


odern ding symbolizes 


struction that gives the backbone of strength to 
work behind a tractor at today’s popular speeds, 


as a single unit or in multiple hitches. 


The 6.00-16 tires give these drills flotation on 
soft seedbed. That helps assure the seeding depth 
desired; also results in power-saving lightness of 
draft. Bearings are pressure-lubricated and well 


protected from dust. 


These new IH drills are furnished with the type 
of furrow openers selected: and with fluted or 
double run feed. Your IH dealer has full informa- 
tion on the size of Model M or MF drill equipped 


exactly to suit individual needs. 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e® CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


LISTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY WEDNESDAY EVEXING ON CBS. 


the expanded service facilities 


of 1H dealer throughout America 





